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CULTURE  THROUGH  A  MOVING  LENS:  FILM  AS  ART  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  When  does  film  become  art? 


ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

CREATE 

•   View  videotape  series,  "The 

•  Use  the  language  of  film  to  identify  and 

•    Keep  a  journal  and  a  sketchbook  with 

American  Cinema,"  by  PBS  and  the 

describe  such  cinematic  devices  as  framing, 

responses  to  the  encountered  films 

Annenburg  Foundation 

camera  movement,  sound,  and  lighting;  and 
such  cinematic  structures  as  shot,  scene,  and 

•    View  at  least  one  of  the  following 

sequence 

films: 

Hook 

•  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  and 

Awakenings 

remember  film  events  by  describing  in 

The  Sting 

detail  significant  events  in  an  encountered 

On  the  Waterfront 

film 

Tootsie 

•  Describe  the  functions,  uses,  and  interrelated 
nature  of  design  and  technical  elements  (e.g., 
scenery,  lighting,  sound,  costume,  make-up) 

•  Analyze  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
dimensions  of  characters 

•  Articulate  and  support  the  meanings  found  in 

*£p 

View  a  Hollywood  classic  like  Citizen 

the  encountered  films 

B   M     m 

Kane  or  Casablanca 

•  Identify  the  conventions  of  classic  Hollywood 

||1 

View  three  films  from  the  Western 

film-making 

genre,  such  as  She  Wore  a  Yellow  Rib- 

bon, High  Noon,  and  Butch  Cassidy  and 

•  Identify  the  plot,  scene,  and  character 

the  Sundance  Kid 

conventions  of  a  well-known  film  genre  and 
summarize  its  evolution  over  time 

•  Identify  and  describe  various  genres  in  film 

ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 
Communicate 

CREATE 

•  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  film 

•  Write  reviews  of  current  films  and 

criticism 

videotapes  for  the  local/school  newspaper 

•  Adapt  language  and  style  to  audience  and 

purpose,  select  and  present  detail  to  convey  a 

clear  message,  and  demonstrate  control  of 

the  conventions  of  English  and  journalism 

•  Use  knowledge  of  cinematic  elements  and 

•  Use  knowledge  of  film  elements  and 

structures  to  construct  scenes  and  write  scripts 

structures  to  create  an  original  script  and 
film  a  scene 

•  Use  storyboards  to  plan  scenes  shot  by 

shot  in  words  and  pictures 

•  Create  a  documentary  exploring  some 
aspect  of  life  in  your  school  or  community 

•  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas 

for  scripts  and  dialogue  and  to  refine  scripts 

over  time,  evaluating  what  is  gained  and  lost 

in  revision 

•  Create  and  sustain  credible  characters  and 

action 

•  Select  and/or  compose  musical  scores  which 

support  the  script 

•  Develop  sets  that  convey  environments  which 

clearly  support  the  script 

•  Apply  technical  knowledge  and  skills  to 

camera  work  which  is  expressive  and 

interesting 

•  Edit  the  film  to  ensure  continuity  and 

coherence 

V 

■J 

EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 
Culture  Through  a  Moving  Lens:  Film  as  Art 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  high-school-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  comprehending  and  analyzing  on  the  literal,  interpretive,  and 
critical/creative  levels 

•  The  listening  skills  of  responding,  remembering,  and  evaluating  for  accuracy, 
effectiveness,  significance,  and  propriety 

•  The  speaking  skills  involved  in  drafting  and  delivery  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
as  well  as  observing  the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Research  further  information  about  a  particular  genre,  era,  or  notable  film  figure. 

•  Read  reviews  of  contemporary  films  in  a  variety  of  periodicals. 

•  Read  a  book  on  the  making  of  a  particular  film,  or  read  a  history  of  cinema. 

Listening 

•  Listen  to  a  guest  speaker  from  the  Montana  Film  Office  discuss  how  the  office  serves 
film-makers. 

•  Listen  to  other  guest  speakers  discuss  aspects  of  film-making,  from  acting  and 
editing  to  stunt  work  and  scoring. 

Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  to  peers. 

•  Prepare  and  present  a  debate  on  the  relative  merits  of  a  classic  and  its  remake. 

Writing 

•  Summarize  research  results  in  writing. 

•  Write  film  reviews,  both  as  scholarly  writing  and  as  writing  for  periodicals. 

•  Write  an  analysis  of  the  use  and  effectiveness  of  cinematic  devices  in  a  particular  film. 


Media 


View  television  reviews  of  films  by  such  reviewers  as  Siskel  and  Ebert. 
Explore  the  role  of  the  accompanist  in  silent  films. 


NAEP  Assessment  for 
"Film  as  Art"  Cycle 


B.  RESPONDING 

Content  Standard:  Perception  and  Analysis:  a)  identify  and  describe  techniques  used  in  film; 
b)  describe,  analyze  and  interpret  film. 
Grade  Level:  12 
Exercise  Numbers:  1-13 

Task:  Film  analysis 

Materials:  VCR,  videotape  with  the  film  "Citizen  Kane"  on  it,  monitor  large  enough  to  be 
viewed  by  15  students  (or  multiple  monitors). 

Procedure: 

Set-Up:  A  room  where  the  students  can  view  a  videotape  and  have  places  (desks  with  chairs) 
where  they  can  write  and  draw  individually.  Students  will  observe  two  short  excerpts  on 
videotape  from  the  film  "Citizen  Kane."  Each  excerpt  will  be  played  only  once.  Students  will 
have  ten  minutes  between  each  excerpt  to  complete  the  questions  about  it.  After  the  last  excerpt 
give  the  students  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  complete  the  final  questions. 

The  descriptions  given  below  are  taken  from  A  History  of  Narrative  Film  by  David  Cook. 

Excerpt  One: 

Opening  of  the  Film 

Through  an  elaborate  series  of  lap-dissolved  stills,  we  are  led  from  a  "No  Trespassing"  sign  on 
a  chain  link  fence  farther  and  farther  into  the  forbidding  Kane  estate  of  Xanadu,  as  if  by  the 
tracking  movement  of  a  camera,  until  at  last  we  approach  a  lighted  window  high  in  a  Gothic 
tower.  The  light  is  suddenly  extinguished,  and  Welles  dissolves  to  the  interior  of  the  room, 
where  Charles  Foster  Kane  dies  in  state,  clutching  a  small  glass  globe  which  contains  a 
swirling  snow  scene  and  whispering  "Rosebud"  -  the  word  that  motivates  the  film  and  echoes 
through  it  until  the  final  frames.  Kane  drops  the  globe  in  dying;  it  rolls  down  the  steps  and 
breaks  in  close-up.  Through  the  distorting  lens  of  the  convex  broken  glass,  we  watch  a  nurse 
enter  the  room  from  a  door  in  the  background  in  long  shot;  she  walks  to  the  foreground  in  close 
shot,  folds  Kane's  arms,  and  pulls  the  covers  up  to  his  chest.  After  a  fade  to  a  medium  shot  of 
Kane's  body  silhouetted  against  the  window,  we  suddenly  cut  to  a  logo  projected  obliquely  on  a 
screen,  and  the  soundtrack  booms  the  title  "News  on  the  March!"  -  introducing  a  sophisticated 
parody  of  a  "March  of  Time"  newsreel  of  Kane's  life  and  death.  Welles  is  thus  able  to  give  a 
brief  and  coherent,  if  unsequential,  overview  of  the  major  events  of  Kane's  life  before  they 
become  jumbled  like  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  in  the  succeeding  narratives. 
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In  a  sense,  the  newsreel  is  Citizen  Kane  itself  in  miniature.  Like  the  larger  film,  it  begins  with 
Kane's  death  (or  his  funeral),  covers  the  same  events  in  a  similar  overlapping,  chronological 
manner,  and  ends  with  the  mystery  of  Kane's  character  unresolved.  We  leam  from  the  newsreel 
that  Kane  was  an  enormously  controversial  figure,  hated  and  loved  by  millions  of  Americans, 
whose  vast  wealth  was  inherited  by  fluke;  a  supposedly  worthless  deed  left  to  his  mother  in 
payment  for  a  boardinghouse  room  gave  him  sole  ownership  of  the  priceless  Colorado  Lode.  We 
learn  that  in  an  earlier  period  of  American  history,  near  the  turn  of  the  century,  Kane's  wealth 
and  the  influence  of  his  newspapers  were  incalculable.  We  learn  that  he  was  married  twice  - 
first  to  a  president's  niece,  then  to  Susan  Alexander,  "singer,"  for  whom  he  built  the  Chicago 
Municipal  Opera  House  and  Xanadu.  We  leam  that  Kane's  promising  and  apparently  nonstop 
political  career  was  destroyed  during  a  campaign  for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New 
York  by  a  "love-nest"  scandal  involving  Susan  Alexander.  We  learn  finally  that  Kane's 
newspaper  empire  was  crippled  by  the  Depression  and  that  he  subsequently  exiled  himself  to 
the  solitude  of  Xanadu  where,  after  many  years  of  seclusion,  he  died  in  1941.  The  newsreel  ends 
and  the  camera  discovers  a  dimly  and  expressionistically  lit  projection  room,  where  the 
contemporary  media  journalists  (successors  of  the  Kane/Hearst  empire  and  identified  with  the 
Luce  press)  who  produced  the  film,  discuss  it.  Rawlston,  the  executive  in  charge,  thinks  it  needs 
an  "angle"  that  will  somehow  explain  the  paradoxical  figure  of  Kane.  Someone  seizes  upon  the 
man's  dying  words,  the  film's  release  is  postponed,  and  a  journalist  named  Thompson  is  sent  out 
to  interview  all  of  Kane's  intimate  acquaintances  to  discover  the  meaning  of  "Rosebud"  and,  it 
is  hoped,  Kane  himself. 

Excerpt  Two: 

Thompson  is  grudgingly  given  access  to  Thatcher's  memoirs  and,  as  he  reads  the  words  "I  first 
encountered  Mr.  Kane  in  1871...,"  the  film  dissolves  from  a  close-up  of  Thatcher's  longhand  to  a 
lyrical  shot  of  a  boy  playing  with  a  sled  in  front  of  Mrs.  Kane's  boardinghouse,  somewhere  in 
Colorado  during  a  snowstorm. 

In  the  long  deep-focus  shot  described  above,  Mrs.  Kane  signs  the  papers  that  make  Thatcher's 
bank  the  boy's  guardian  and  certify  his  inheritance.  Outside,  young  Kane  is  told  of  his 
imminent  departure  for  the  East;  he  pushes  Thatcher  into  the  snow  with  his  sled.  We  dissolve 
to  a  medium  shot  of  the  sled,  some  time  later,  covered  with  drifting  snow,  and  then  into  the 
"Merry  Christmas-Happy  New  Year"  lighting  mix,  which  places  us  in  New  York  City  many 
years  later  on  the  occasion  of  Kane's  twenty-first  birthday.  We  learn  that  all  of  the  holdings 
in  "the  world's  sixth  largest  private  fortune,"  which  Kane  is  about  to  inherit,  only  the 
financially-failing  daily  newspaper,  the  New  York  Inquirer,  interest  him  because  he  thinks  "it 
would  be  fun  to  run  a  newspaper."  Next,  in  a  brief  but  potent  montage  sequence,  we  see  Thatcher 
increasingly  outraged  by  the  Inquirer  populist,  muckraking  (and  anti-Republican)  headlines, 
until  he  finally  confronts  Kane  in  the  Inquirer  office.  Their  apparent  antipathy  for  one  another 
-  both  ideological  and  personal  -  is  apparent,  and  Thatcher  warns  Kane  of  financial  disaster. 
As  if  to  confirm  this  prophecy,  the  following  sequence,  composed  in  depth,  shows  Kane,  much 
older,  signing  his  now  vast  but  bankrupt  newspaper  chain  over  to  Thatcher  in  the  midst  of  the 
Depression,  and  here  Thatcher's  narrative  ends. 


Script: 

•     "Today,  we  are  going  to  view  two  short  clips  from  a  film.  After  you  view  each  clip,  you 
will  be  asked  to  respond  to  several  questions.  The  questions  and  spaces  for  your  answers  are 
in  the  booklet  I  just  distributed.  Keep  it  closed  until  I  tell  you  to  open  it.  You  will  see  each 
clip  only  once,  so  watch  each  very  carefully.   Here  is  the  first  clip." 
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[Show  the  first  clip  of  film..] 

•  "Now,  open  your  booklets  and  answer  questions  1, 2,  and  3.  You  will  have  ten  minutes  to 
respond" 

[Allow  the  students  10  minutes  to  respond  to  the  first  three  questions.  Then  say:] 

•  "Now,  close  your  booklets  and  watch  the  second  clip  from  the  film." 
[Show  the  second  clip  of  film.] 

•  "Now  open  your  booklets  and  answer  questions  4-6.  You  will  have  another  ten  minutes  to 
respond" 

[Allow  10  minutes  for  the  students  to  respond.  Then  say:] 
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Part  Two 

4.    Describe  the  boy's  character  based  on  this  sequence. 


5.  Describe  the  camera  positions  during  this  segment. 


6.  What  does  the  environment  and  objects  in  the  scene  tell  you  about  the  story? 
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Evaluation  Criteria  for  1:  The  opening  sequence  is  disturbing  and  haunting.  A  close-up  of  the 
"No  Trespassing"  sign  dissolving  to  an  iron  fence  secludes  Xanadu  from  the  world.  The 
image  is  oppressive  but  mysterious  as  the  camera  pulls  the  viewer  closer  to  the  castle 
which  looks  like  a  tomb  of  stone. 

Level  1  =  The  student  states  the  mood  but  does  not  describe  it. 

Level  2  =  The  student  provides  a  basic  description  of  the  mood,  but  no  detail. 

Level  3  =  The  student  describes  the  mood  and  information  about  the  sign  and  the  fence. 

Level  4  =  The  student  also  suggests  that  the  camera  movement,  composition,  or  editing  would 
describe  the  mood. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  2:  The  music  is  a  slow,  continuous  instrumental  soundtrack  which  has  an 
eerie  or  dark  quality.  The  lifeless,  static  shots  use  a  composition  that  includes  barriers  for 
the  viewer,  and  the  long  amount  of  time  that  it  takes  to  get  to  the  inside  of  the  mansion 
suggests  that  the  mood  is  one  of  isolation.  The  room  located  high  in  the  mansion  might 
suggest  the  person  is  in  an  ivory  tower.  The  dramatic  and  high  contrast  lighting  gives  you  a 
disturbing  feeling.  The  fog  gets  thicker  as  the  opening  sequence  progresses. 

Level  1  =  The  student  lists  some  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the  mood  as  lighting,  music, 
or  camera  work,  but  doesn't  go  into  any  explanation. 

Level  2  =  The  student  describes  characteristics  of  the  environment  which  might  refer  to 
lighting,  music,  or  camera  work. 

Level  3  =  The  student  adds  information  about  time  and  more  detail  about  the  music, 
composition,  camera  work,  and  the  lighting. 

Level  4  =  The  student  further  explains  one  or  more  of  the  visual  metaphors. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  3:  The  music  is  slow,  continuous  instrumental  soundtrack  which  has  an 
eerie  or  dark  quality  to  it.  There  is  no  ambient  sounds  (background  or  natural  sounds).  The 
music  stops  at  two  points:  once  when  the  light  goes  on  and  another  point  when  a  voice  says 
"rose  bud."  Music  fades  down  at  the  end  of  the  opening. 

Level  1  =  The  student  refers  to  the  music  only. 

Level  2  =  The  student  describes  the  music  and  states  that  dialog  is  used  at  one  point. 

Level  3  =  The  student  gives  some  detail  about  the  music  and  states  when  the  music  occurs. 

Level  4  =  The  student  describes  the  music  and  its  relationship  to  the  picture  (timing  and 
editing)  and  also  mentions  the  lack  of  ambient  or  natural  sounds. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  4:  As  an  eight-year  old  boy,  Kane  throws  a  snowball  that  smashes 
against  letters  reading  BOARDING  HOUSE  which  might  be  read  that  he  is  obstreperous 
and  rebellious  where  the  setting  of  loneliness  and  shabby  gentility  comes  to  mind.  His 
rebellious  nature  is  again  reinforced  when  at  age  21,  he  wants  to  run  a  failing  newspaper 
instead  of  selling  it. 

Level  1  =  The  student  lists  a  few  shallow  details  of  the  character. 
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Level  2  =  The  student  describes  the  boy  physically  in  detail. 

Level  3  =  The  student  gives  specific  examples  of  actions  or  details  the  environment  that  leads  to 
a  conclusion  about  the  character. 

Level  4  =  The  student  compares  the  young  and  older  character. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  5:  The  sequence  begins  with  a  medium  long  shot  inside  looking  out  the 
window  at  Charlie  at  play  outside.  Then  the  camera  pulls  back  rapidly  to  the  deep-focus 
shot.  In  the  foreground  of  the  frame,  Mrs.  Kane  and  Mr.  Thatcher  make  an  agreement,  in  the 
middleground  is  Charlie's  weak-willed  father,  and  in  the  back  of  the  room  is  a  window 
where  we  view  Charlie  playing  outside  in  the  extreme  background  of  the  frame.  In  this 
shot,  the  camera  remains  stationary  at  a  table,  and  Charles  is  spotted  through  the  window 
in  a  long  take.  A  slow  dolly  shot  introduces  and  closes  the  interior  scene  of  the  discussion 
where  we  are  able  to  look  inside  the  house.  Outside  in  the  snow,  the  characters  are  again 
observed  in  a  long  take,  with  the  camera  absolutely  fixed.  Welles  cuts  to  Mrs.  Kane,  the 
camera  coming  down  to  take  in  a  close  up  of  Charles,  followed  by  a  dissolve  to  the  sled, 
tossed  away  on  a  snowbank;  then  the  sled  more  thickly  covered  in  a  driving  snow.  The  next 
several  medium  shots  include  two  dramatic  camera  angles:  looking  down  at  young  Charles 
and  then  looking  up  at  Mr.  Kane. 

Level  1  =  The  student  suggests  that  there  is  a  variety  of  camera  angles  and  movements  but 
doesn't  describe  them. 

Level  2  =  The  student  refers  to  shots  as  close  up,  medium,  or  long  shots.  Some  specific  extreme 
camera  angles  are  described. 

Level  3  =  The  student  uses  film  vocabulary  to  describe  the  camera  movements  such  as  dolly  or 
pan  shot,  or  even  to  refer  to  the  speed  of  movements. 

Level  4  =  The  student  describes  a  number  of  the  scenes  in  clip,  using  correct  film  vocabulary  and 
referring  to  the  time  or  editing. 

Evaluation  Criteria  for  6:  The  interior  of  the  boarding  house  is  an  image  of  rural  simplicity 
where  there  is  cheap  vases,  mats,  and  pictures.  Outside,  it  is  snowing  very  hard.  Outside 
the  house  when  the  sled  becomes  covered  with  snow,  it  becomes  a  symbol  of  vanished 
innocence  and  purity  while  a  mournful  train  whistle  beyond  it  conveys  Charlie's  unhappy 
transference  to  Chicago. 

Level  1  =  The  student  states  the  location  of  the  story,  but  gives  no  detail. 

Level  2  =  The  student  describes  the  location  based  on  climate  and  economic  situation  of  the 
family  based  on  furnishings  and  dress. 

Level  3  =  The  student  begins  to  make  comparisons  of  the  changing  environment  (from  poor  to 
rich). 

Level  4  =  The  student  suggests  that  sound  helps  to  define  the  environment  or  suggest  visual 
metaphors. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  FILM  ANALYSIS 
The  Why's  and  How-To's 

Q:         Why  should  film  analysis  be  included  in  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  curriculum? 
A:         Simply  because  most  students  watch  a  lot  of  movies.   They  might  as  well  learn  how  to  do  it 
intelligently. 

Q:         At  what  grade  level  should  film  analysis  be  taught? 

A.  Whenever  you  think  the  students  are  cognitively  ready  to  think  critically,  realizing  that  different 

students  mature  at  different  rates.  But  do  not  sell  them  short.  Encourage  students  to  make  those 

AHA!  leaps. 

Start  with  Hook  in  the  seventh  grade  and  Awakenings  in  grades  8  through  12  to  introduce  the  method 
and  approach  to  film  analysis.  Both  are  engaging,  relevant,  and  the  knowledge  gained  transfers  easily 
to  written  literature.  The  elements  of  a  good  movie  are  basically  the  same  as  the  elements  of  good 
literature. 

Personal  favorites  for  film  analysis: 

1 .  Hook-grade  7 

2.  Awakenings-grades  8  through  12 

3.  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird-grades  8  through  12 

4.  The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman-grades  8  and  9 

5.  Dead  Poet's  Society-grades  9  through  12 

6.  Hamlet-grades  9  through  12 

7.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac-grades  1 1  and  1 2 

8.  The  Wizard  of  Oz-any  grade,  but  different  levels  of  analysis 

All  of  these  movies  portray  some  literary  elements  more  than  others.  Hook  and  Awakenings  are  excellent 
for  teaching  how  to  analyze  films.  The  genius  of  Robin  Williams  as  actor  and  Steven  Spielberg  as  director 
make  their  films  good  choices  for  analysis.  Then  that  knowledge  can  be  expanded  as  students  continue 
in  analyzing  other  films.  Each  of  these  movies  can  easily  be  used  for  teaming  with  another  department 
for  cross-curriculum  learning.  Doing  this  would  also  provide  additional  time  for  a  more  in-depth  study. 
No  one  needs  to  be  an  expert  to  get  started.  Just  dive  in  and  let  the  students  pull  you  along. 

Making  Connections 

1 .  Hook  needs  to  be  prefaced  by  a  viewing  of  Mary  Martin's  stage  production  of  Peter  Pan  or  a 
classroom  reading  of  the  book.  This  is  an  excellent  movie  for  teaching  symbolism  and  film 
methods. 

2.  A  good  supplement  and  follow-up  to  the  movie  Awakenings  is  Dr.  Oliver  Sask's  book  Awakenings. 
This  is  the  best  movie  for  teaching  the  how's  of  film  analysis  because  it  links  all  of  the  elements 
of  literature  directly  to  film  methods.  Hint:  Do  not  miss  the  allusion  to  Moby  Dick  and  the  multiple 
symbolism. 

3.  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird  starring  Gregory  Peck  (black  and  white)  follows  the  book  extremely  well  and 
is  a  good  example  of  the  medium  being  symbolic  of  the  theme. 

4.  The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane  Pittman  may  be  used  to  team  with  social  studies  for  a  study  in 
civil  rights  or  science  for  a  study  in  environmental  themes.  Water  and  trees  are  used  symbolically 
and  they  carry  the  story  line. 


5.  Dead  Poet's  Society  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  unit  on  poetry  or  the  classics  and  for 
emphasis  on  lighting  and  symbolism.  Some  school  districts  object  to  the  ending.  I  find  it  best 
to  insist  on  showing  the  ending  providing  a  thorough  discussion  follows.  You  may  want  to  get 
parental  permission. 

6.  Hamlet,  starring  Mel  Gibson,  engages  the  students  in  a  positive  experience  with  Shakespeare. 
Students  need  to  study  the  language,  whether  in  another  play  or  Hamlet,  before  analyzing  the 
film.  Compare  the  graveyard  scene  to  a  clip  of  the  graveyard  scene  from  Steve  Martin's  LA. 
Story-a  visual  example  of  literary  allusion. 

7.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  starring  Gerard  Depardieu,  is  a  wonderful  contemporary  study  of  a  classic 
story,  rich  in  humor,  pathos,  poetry,  language,  culture,  and  would  be  an  excellent  choice  for 
teaming  with  the  foreign  language  department.   (French  with  English  subtitles) 

8.  The  Wizard  of  Oz  may  be  analyzed  in  grades  7  through  10  for  its  literary  qualities,  and  grades  1 1 
through  college  for  its  social,  economic  and  political  symbolism.  Teaming  with  a  U.S.  Government 
class  would  provide  an  incredible  learning  experience. 

Where  to  Begin--At  the  beginning.  Watch  the  movie  all  the  way  through,  without  comment  or  discussion, 
in  as  many  class  periods  as  it  takes.  Before  beginning  the  analysis,  have  the  students  get  out  1 0  or  1 5 
sheets  of  paper.  Not  a  spiral.  Title  each  page  with  an  element  or  method:  characterization,  symbolism, 
music/sound,  motifs,  themes.  They  can  add  categories  as  they  believe  them  to  be  necessary.  Tell  them 
to  take  copious  notes.  Then  starting  at  the  beginning,  with  the  VCR  remote  control  in  hand,  push  play. 
Ask  "What  do  you  see?"  Initially,  answers  are  usually  very  literal.  Ask  'What  else  do  you  see?"  Keep 
asking  that  until  you  hear  them  verbalizing  higher  level  thinking  skills.  Do  NOT  ask  leading  questions  or 
get  frustrated  if  they  seem  to  miss  something.  Let  them  make  the  observations.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  They  may  need  some  time  to  reflect.  Applaud  them  for  their  AHA  leaps.  They  may 
teach  you  many  things  you  had  not  observed  yourself.  Most  of  what  I  know  about  these  films  was  taught 
to  me  by  the  students.  Each  class  seems  to  see  additional  examples  of  literary  elements  or  film  methods 
that  no  one  mentioned  previously. 

Film  analysis  takes  a  chunk  of  time,  approximately  three  weeks,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  movie  and 
how  "into  it"  the  students  become.  See  yourself  inside  their  minds,  pushing,  poking,  prodding  them  to 
stretch.  Celebrate  when  they  express  exhaustion  and  exhilaration  at  the  end  of  each  session.  Celebrate 
their  AHA  leaps! 

Please  do  NOT  ask  students  to  do  worksheets  on  the  films. 

Please  do  NOT  give  a  test  at  the  end  of  the  unit 

Just  let  it  be  an  experience. 

Worthwhile  follow-up  activities  may  be  writing  a  response  paper,  either  formally  or  as  a  journal,  and  then 
discussing  those  in  a  group  or  as  a  class.  Have  two  or  more  classes  analyzing  the  same  film  meet 
together  in  a  double  block  of  time  to  share  their  observations.  Often  students  go  home  and  ask  their 
parents  to  watch  with  them  so  that  they  can  share  this  exciting  experience. 

Students  will  readily  transfer  the  learning  of  literary  elements  from  film  analysis  to  written  literature.  They 
will  also  have  a  greater  appreciation  for  what  goes  into  making  a  quality  movie  and  may  be  better 
prepared  to  make  intelligent  choices  about  what  movies  to  see. 

Helpful  references: 

Dick,  Bernard  F.  Anatomy  of  Film.  New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1990. 

Fehlman,  Richard  H.  Teaching  Film  in  the  1990s."  English  Journal  83:  39-46. 


Stam,  Robert,  Robert  Burgoyne  and  Sandy  Flitterman-Lewls.  New  Vocabularies  in  Film  Semiotics.  New 
York:  Routledge,  1992. 

Thompson,  Kristin.  Breaking  the  Glass  Armor:  A  Neoformalist  Film  Analysis.  Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1988. 

"...analysis  involves  an  extended,  careful  viewing  of  a  ftlm-a  viewing  that  gives  the  analyst  a  chance  to 
examine  in  leisurely  fashion  those  structures  and  materials  that  intrigued  him  or  her  on  initial  and 
subsequent  viewings.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  film  itself  can  push  us  to  do  such  a  viewing;  that  is, 
some  disparity  emerges  between  the  viewing  skills  we  bring  to  the  film  and  the  film's  structures  as  we 
experience  them.  We  are  confronted  by  something  that  we  had  not  expected  to  find... When  the  film 
piques  our  interest,  we  analyze  it  in  order  to  explain,  in  formal  and  historical  terms,  what  is  going  on  in 
the  work  that  would  cue  such  a  response.' 

-Kristin  Thompson,  Breaking  the  Glass  Armor. 

Source:  Janet  Bosarge,  Stahl  Junior  High,  Puyallup,  WA. 


Aesthetic  Curriculum  Topic:   The  Cinema 


Focus:  How  is  American  culture  expressed  verbally  and  visually  through  the  language 

of  film? 

Encounters:    FILM  viewing  and  basic  elements  of  producing 

Resources:      Media:   The  American  Cinema  (Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting) 
(13  videotapes) 

Textbook:       American  Cinema/American  Culture,  McGraw-Hill 
Study  Guide:   American  Cinema:   Study  Guide,  McGraw-Hill 
Faculty  Guide:   American  Cinema:   Faculty  Guide,  McGraw-Hill 
Various  paperback  books,  novels,  videotapes,  magazines,  etc. 


Outcomes 

Students  will: 

Perceiving  and  Analyzing 

*employ  effective  strategies  for  listening  and  viewing 
evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  specific  details 
analyze  how  movement,  gesture  and  composition  communicate  meaning 

*  identify  basic  film  elements  and  devices 

identify  and  explain  the  musical  devices  and  techniques  used  to  provide  unity 
and  variety,  repetition  and  contrast,  tension  and  resolution 

describe  how  theatre,  film,  and  elctronic  media  focus  attention,  reveal  mood, 
create  tempo,  stimulate  interest  and  arouse  empathy  in  the  audience 

*expand  vocabulary  to  increase  understanding 

describe  musical  elements  (pitch,  rhythm,  meter),  expressive  devices  (rubato, 

dynamics),  and  other  features 
practice  the  language  of  film  (tracking,  zooming,  editing,  film  noir,  etc.) 
describe  the  functions,  uses  and  interrelated  nature  of  design  and  technical 

elements  (scenery,  lighting,  sound,  costume,  makeup,  etc.) 

*  compare  and  contrast  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 

selected  examples  of  specific  stories  as  told  through  art,  music,  dance,  theatre, 

film  and  electronic  media 
musical  selections  in  various  examples  of  same  genre  or  style 
oral,  visual  and  kinestethic  elements  of  theater  and  technology 
differing  critiques  of  the  same  film 

*  question  and  think  critically  and  creatively  about  film 


assess  presentation  of  facts  for  completeness,  bias,  and  relevance 
detect  emotional  appeals  and  propaganda  devices 
detect  gender  and  ethnic  bias 

recognize  and  describe  current  artistic  theories  explaining  the  nature  and 
function  of  image,  symbol  and  metaphor 


Creating  and  Performing 

*  practice  basic  skills  for  powerful  and  purposeful  self-expression 

use  knowledge  of  dramatic  elements  and  genres  to  construct  scenarios  and 
scripted  materials  for  film  and/or  electronic  media  drawn  from  personal 
experiences,  imaginationg,  literature,  and  history 

create  dialogue  for  screenplays  unique  to  the  individual  characters 

prepare  for  and  participate  in  the  rehearsal  and  performance  process  in  a 
responsible  manner 

use  a  video  recorder  and  edit  videotape 

select  and/or  compose  musical  scores 

designing  sets  and  blocking  scenes 

*  create  a  variety  of  products  related  to  film 

design  and  create  a  storyboard  for  a  scene  from  literature 

write  scripts  demonstrating  a  logical  use  of  cinematic  elements  to  construct 

stories  through  pictures 
produce  a  videotape 
write  film  reviews 

integrate  past  experiences/performances  to  build  new  works 
using  clips  from  existing  films,  produce  a  videotape 
compare  a  classic  and  a  remake 

*work  cooperatively  with  others  to  set  and  achieve  artistic  goals 

involve  a  team  of  students  to  produce  a  storyboard  or  videotape 

use  the  playwriting  process  to  collaborate  in  the  construction  of  scripts  in 

varying  forms  and  gners  to  convey  personal  meaning 
cooperate  with  directors  and  actors  in  staging  readings  and  filmings  of  orginal 

work 


Responding  and  Reflecting 

*  express  perceptions 

weigh  the  effectiveness  of  artistic  elements  which  function  in  different  ways 
use,    explain,    and    discuss    intentions   for    sounds    and    images   with    an 
understanding  of  how  the  sensory  qualities  influence  intended  interpretations 


*relate  film  experiences  to  personal  identity  and  ethos 

use  observation,  focus  and  listening  skills  to  create  and  sustain  honest  and 
intriguing  characters 

"■initiate,  evaluate,  and  adapt  to  change 

use  audience  response  to  rework  the  formal  and  technical  aspects  of 
screenplays 


Placing  in  Context:  Cultural,  Historical,  Mathematical,  and  Scientific 

gain  a  fundamental  background  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  film  industry 

understand  how  the  technology  of  the  cinema  relates  to  film  art 

acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  American  film  history,  from  the  silent  era  to  the 

present  day 
enhance  the  ability  to  think,  speak,  and  write  critically  in  an  increasingly  visual  and 

technological  culture 
analyze  the  social  and  psychological  effects  of  Hollywood  film  style 
investigate  the  interplay  between  society  and  popular  culture 
understand  the  role  of  dance  in  films  of  specific  eras 


Suggested  Activities 


1.  Viewer  Profile.  Students  complete  a  questionnaire  that  identifies  their  viewing 
habits:  How  many  films  do  they  see  a  month  (at  a  theater,  on  television,  on  VCR)? 
What  are  their  favorite  genres  (adventure,  romance,  comedy)?  How  do  they  watch 
movies  (alone,  with  friends,  with  a  date)?  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  ask  each 
group  to  prepare  a  profile  of  its  viewing  habits.  (Groups  may  select  their  own 
presentation  method:  narratives,  graphs,  charts.)  Discuss  their  findings  as  a  class  and 
compare  them  with  national  statistics. 

2.  Scene  Analysis.  Select  a  scene  from  one  movie  on  videotape  or  laserdisk  and  view 
it  in  class.  Then  review  the  scene  shot  by  shot,  identifying  the  length  (in  seconds), 
action,  transitions  (cut,  dissolve,  fade),  framing  (close-up,  medium  shot,  long  shot; 
high  angle,  low  angle),  camera  movement  (pan,  tilt,  crane,  dolly),  sound  (music, 
dialogue,  voice  over,  sound  effects),  and  any  special  lighting  for  each  shot.  Prepare 
a  scene  analysis  sheet  for  students  to  complete  individually  or  in  groups.  Then  study 
(discuss)  what  each  technical  decision  contributes  to  the  scene. 

3.  Story  Board.  Describe  the  action  in  a  brief  scene  (preferably  from  a  little-known 
movie),  and  ask  the  class  to  imagine  how  they  would  film  the  scene.  Give  them  story 
board  sheets  to  plan  the  scene  shot  by  shot  in  words  and  pictures.  Readers  should 
be  able  to  scan  the  story  board  like  a  comic  strip  to  visualize  the  evolving  scene. 
Then  show  the  scene  as  it  was  actually  filmed. 

4.  Script  Writing.  Identify  the  plot,  scene,  and  character  conventions  of  a  well-known 
genre  like  the  western,  romantic  comedy,  or  the  horror  film.  Ask  your  students  to 
create  an  original  script  based  on  these  conventions.  The  point  is  not  to  write  a 
polished  story  but  to  understand  how  a  particular  genre  creates  expectations  about 
action,  setting,  character,  and  theme.  If  possible,  get  your  students  to  act  out  the 
scene  before  the  class  or  on  videotape. 

5.  How  Films  Are  Made.  Before  discussing  the  Hollywood  studio  system  or 
independent  film  production,  ask  your  students  what  they  think  is  involved  in 
producing,  distributing,  and  exhibiting  a  film.  Divide  the  class  into  groups,  and 
challenge  each  group  to  list  as  many  steps  as  they  can,  from  the  original  conception 
to  the  final  showing.  Which  group  can  prepare  the  most  complete,  clear,  accurate 
list?  How  close  are  their  lists  to  actual  methods  used  during  the  1930s,  1960s,  or 
today? 

6.  Trace  The  Evolution  of  a  Genre.  Select  several  clips  from  films  that  illustrate  changes 
in  a  genre  over  time.  For  example,  how  you  might  choose  combat  films  from  the 
time  of  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War,  and  Vietnam?  Or  you  might  choose  films 
about  a  single  war  (The  Green  Berets,  1968;  Apocalypse  Now,  1978;  Platoon,  1986). 
How  do  these  films  reflect  historical  attitudes  toward  combat?  How  do  they  show 
changes  in  film  technique  and  popular  taste? 


7.  Compare  the  Classic  and  the  Remake.  Select  comparable  scenes  from  two  versions 
of  the  same  story  and  screen  them  in  succession.  You  might  show  scenes  from  Lee 
Thomson's  Cape  Fear  (1962)  and  Scorsese's  1991  remake  in  order  to  explore  the 
evolution  of  film  noir.  You  might  compare  the  original  King  Kong  (1933)  with  one 
of  its  more  recent  incarnations  (1968,  1976,  1986)  to  trace  changes  in  special  effects. 
Or  you  might  show  The  Searchers  (1956)  and  Star  Wars  (1977)  to  see  how  Lucas 
borrowed  from  Ford  to  recreate  the  sci-fi  genre  in  the  image  of  the  western. 

8.  Classical  Hollywood  Style.  A  good  way  to  understand  the  classical  Hollywood  style 
is  to  compare  a  classic  from  the  studio  era  to  an  experimental  film.  For  example,  the 
action  and  dialogue  scenes  in  His  Girl  Friday  (1940)  or  Casablanca  (1942)  are  edited 
for  seamless  continuity  while  the  editing  in  Potemkin  (1925),  Last  Year  at  Marienbad 
(1961),  or  Wayne's  World  (1992)  creates  deliberate  disruptions  in  time  and  space. 
Even  a  brief  selection  from  one  of  these  later  films  will  show  how  much  we  take  for 
granted  in  conventional  storytelling. 

9.  Case  Study.  Invite  students  to  do  a  case  study  of  a  movie  star.  Ask  them  to  identify 
the  star's  three  levels  of  identity:  the  real  person,  the  actor's  persona,  and  the  star's 
persona.  They  might  cull  their  information  from  movie  magazines,  advertisements, 
posters,  talk  shows,  and  the  films  themselves.  Ask  them  to  analyze  the  images  they 
find.  What  impressions  are  the  images  intended  to  convey?  How  do  they  account 
for  their  own  response  to  these  images?  How  do  they  explain  the  star's  popularity? 

10.  Content  Analysis.  Sociologists  do  a  lot  of  counting.  They  count  the  number  of 
violent  acts  or  instances  of  "explicit  language"  in  films  to  study  trends  in  social 
behavior  or  censorship.  They  analyze  the  roles  given  to  women  or  minorities  to  trace 
patterns  of  representation.  Your  students  can  do  some  counting  of  their  own  to 
prepare  for  a  discussion  of  representation  and  influence:  to  what  degree  do  movies 
reflect  reality  or  help  to  shape  reality? 

11.  Dancing  in  Film.   (Karen  Kaufman-write  this  up!) 

12.  Compare  the  American  and  Foreign  Film. 

13.  Using  Video  Equipment  Hold  special  class  sessions  on  how  to  use  video  equipment, 
how  to  stage  for  video  filming,  how  to  set  lights  for  video  filming,  etc.,  using  the  help 
of  community  experts  and  books  such  as  The  Book  of  Video  Photography:  A 
Handbook  for  the  Amateur  Movie-Maker,  by  David  Cheshire.  Practice  using  the  video 
equipment.  Make  a  story  board  and  plan  a  filming  project.  Organize  the  video 
project  and  produce  the  video  from  the  plan.   Share  the  video  with  another  group. 


Class  Structure/Course  Design 

Option  One: 

FILM  can  be  designed  as  a  one-semester  high  school  course  that  satisfies  the  Fine  Arts 
requirement  in  the  Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards 

Option  Two: 

FILM  STUDY  could  be  a  two-hour  block  of  English  and  Fine  Arts.  The  use  of  literature 
with  comparisons  to  film  versions,  the  study  of  biographies  of  film  personalities,  and  writing 
that  includes  film  reviews,  research  papers  would  satisfy  English  curriculum  outcomes.  We 
recommend  team  teaching  with  the  English  teacher  and  an  arts  teacher  or  a  rotation  of  art, 
music,  drama,  and  dance  teachers. 

Option  Three: 

For  the  school  with  an  integrated  day,  FILM  STUDY  as  a  topic  serves  as  one  of  several  units 
taught  in  the  aesthetic  curriculum  block  which  encompasses  English,  music,  drama,  art,  and 

dance. 


Assessment 

Quizzes,  short  essays,  and  participation  for  daily  assessments. 

Major  project  (see  activities). 

Portfolio:  Contents-selected  journal  entries,  film  reviews,  self-reflection  on  project,  story 

board,  etc. 


THEATRE  ASSESSMENTS  TASKS  (From  a  Draft  off  NAEP  Assessments) 
GRADE  8 

Film  Analysis 

Criteria  for  Assessment 

Content  Standard  Addressed: 

Perception  and  Analysis:  B  -  Identify  and  describe  artistic  techniques  used  in  film. 

Elicit  full  range  of  responses 

Open-ended  in  nature 

Description  of  Set  (Pre-Assessment  Preparation) 
Number  of  Students:  Any 

Time  required:  50  minutes 

Physical  Set-up  of  Testing  Space: 

A  room  where  the  students  have  places  (desks  with  chairs)  where  they  can  write  and 
draw  individually. 

Individual  Performance 

Method(s)  of  Assessment: 

Individual  written  responses  in  story  board  form. 

Directions  to  Facilitator(s): 

The  students  should  work  individually. 

Directions  to  the  Students: 

Demonstrate  how  you  would  shoot  one  to  two  minutes  of  film  on  one  of  the  following 
situations: 

•  a  child  finding  a  hundred  dollar  bill  on  a  street  corner 

•  two  people  meeting  at  an  airport 

Diagram  or  illustrate  on  the  story  board  form  at  least  12  shots  to  explain  the  selected 
situation  that  would  take  place  during  two  minutes  on  film  or  video.  Fill  in  shot  number, 
shot  length,  camera  angle,  movement  within  the  frame  and  audio  as  indicated  on  the 
story  board  form. 

Guidelines  for  Assessing  (expected  outcome) 
Basic: 

The  story  board  presents  a  clear  idea  and  development  of  the  scene  or  story. 

There  is  an  establishing  shot. 

The  story  board  demonstrates  that  a  variety  of  shots  are  included. 

The  camera  angles  and  shot  lengths  are  suitable  for  the  content. 

The  composition  of  the  image  is  pleasing  and  harmonious. 

Proficient: 

The  story  board  indicates  that  basic  continuity  has  been  kept. 
The  piece  incorporates  two  or  more  tracks  of  sound. 


Attention-directing  devices  are  used  wherever  an  important  idea  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

Music  is  used  effectively  for  mood. 

There  is  proper  dramatic  use  of  sounds  other  than  speech. 

Advanced: 

The  overall  artistic  shooting  style  effects  the  story  or  content. 

Montage  techniques  are  demonstrated. 

The  sound  track  aids  the  understanding  and  content  of  the  images. 

A  condensed  time  sequence  is  used  with  no  jump  cuts. 

Repetitions  are  skillfully  placed  for  emphasis. 

Visual  or  aural  metaphor  is  used. 


Resources 


Vocabulary  sheet 
Story  board  forms 
Pencils 


ENCOUNTER 


Read  and  view  an  adapted  literary 
work  such  as  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird, 
Hamlet,  or  The  Outsiders 

View  a  variety  of  television 
advertisements 

Attend  a  news  event  and  view 
its  coverage  on  local  news 


Remember ... 

•  The  videotape  series,  "The 
American  Cinema,"  by  PBS 
and  the  Annenburg  Foundation 

•  The  encountered  films 
including  the  survey  of  the 
Western  genre,  the  Hollywood 
classic,  and  the  literary 
adaptation 


ENCOUNTER 


I 


Review  ... 

•  The  videotape  series,  "The 
American  Cinema,"  by  PBS 
and  the  Annenburg  Foundation 

•  The  encountered  films, 
including  the  survey  of 
the  Western  genre,  the 
Hollywood  classic,  and 
the  literary  adaptation 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

Compare  a  literary  work  with  its  film  version, 
analyzing  what  is  gained  and  lost  in 
adaptation 

Identify,  describe,  and  effectively  use  the 
elements  of  film  for  persuasion 

Examine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
televised  coverage  of  actual  events 

Compare  the  interpretive  and  expressive 
natures  of  film  with  those  of  other  art  forms 

Explore  the  impacts  of  music,  dance,  theater, 
and  literature  on  the  encountered  films 

Classify  a  particular  film  by  era  on  the  basis 
of  its  subject  matter,  cinematic  devices,  and 
use  of  technology 

Compare  a  film  of  a  particular  genre  with 
others  of  its  genre  on  the  basis  of  its  idea 
development,  use  of  generic  devices,  and 
cultural  influences 

Examine  the  interplay  between  society  and 
popular  culture,  particularly  film,  television, 
and  advertising 

Use  content  analysis  to  describe  the  messages 
in  a  film  about  the  roles  of  a  particular  group 
or  the  significance  of  a  particular  issue 


LEARN 
Connect.. .(Continued) 

Explain  how  technology  enhances  film 

Summarize  the  economic  structure  of  the  film 
and  video  industries 

Describe  the  roles  of  the  variety  of  people 
involved  in  film-making 

Identify  significant  film  artists,  citing 
representative  work  and  explaining  why  they 
are  significant 

Interact  and  Reflect 

Collaborate  effectively  with  writers,  actors, 
directors,  and  technicians  in  film  production 

Communicate  personal  perceptions  clearly 
and  constructively 

1  Use  audience  and  personal  responses  to  aspects 
of  screenplays  and  ftlmwork  as  part  of  the 
revision  process 

■  Examine  various  interpretations  of  films  as 

a  means  of  understanding  and  evaluating  them 

■  Explain  how  knowledge  of  film  history  and 
devices,  combined  with  personal  experience, 
influence  interpretation 

•  Establish  and  apply  a  set  of  informed  criteria 
to  evaluate  films 


CREATE 


Use  advertising  techniques  to  produce  a 
public  service  announcement, 
"infomercial,"  or  political  advertisement 

espousing  a  personal  view  on  a  social  issue 


CREATE 


Recall ... 

•  The  original  script  and  filmed  scene 

•  The  documentary  exploring  some 
aspect  of  life  in  your  school  or 
community 

•  The  persuasive  advertisement/ 
announcement 


SELF-PORTRAIT  •  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  How  does  one  be  true  to  self?  At  what  price? 


ENCOUNTER 


Study  advertising  as  a  portrait  of  the 
individual,  focusing  on  the  accuracy 
or  inaccuracy  of  the  image 

View  self-portraits  of  such  visual 
artists  as  Van  Gogh,  Brueghel, 
Rembrandt,  and  Durer,  and  research 
their  lives 

Read  about  the  search  for  self  in 
Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as 
a  Young  Man,  Hesse's  Siddhartha, 

and  Khalo's  "Belle  of  Amherst" 

View  dramatic  portraiture  in 
Raphael  Christie's  Charlie  Russell 
yarns  and  Hal  Holbrook's 
Mark  Twain 

Listen  to  the  musical  themes  for 

characters  in  the  soundtracks  from 
Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and  the  Wolf 

Read  about  visions  quests  in  excerpts 
from  Welch's  Fool's  Crow,  Neihart's 
Black  Elk  Speaks,  Plenty  Coups, 
and  Joseph  Campbell 


LEARN 


Perceive  and  Analyze 

■  Describe  the  elements  of  a  given  visual, 
literary,  or  musical  work  of  art  and  analyze 
what  makes  it  unique,  interesting,  and 
expressive 

1  Identify  and  explain  the  intention  of  the 
author,  performer,  artist,  photographer,  or 
musician  and  explore  how  that  intention 
influenced  her/his  methods 

Compare  and  contrast  literary  and  visual 
artworks  in  terms  of  their  subject,  form, 
and  methods 

Identify  the  structures  and  forms  of  literary 
works  and  explain  how  they  contribute  to 
meaning 

Identify  and  explain  devices  used  to  provide 
unity  and  variety  or  tension  and  release  in  a 
musical  work 

Analyze  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
dimensions  of  the  characters  in  the  self- 
portraits  studied 

Demonstrate  insight  into  the  artists'  self- 
concepts,  citing  details  from  their  works  to 
support  interpretations 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  a  sketchbook  with 
entries  on  selfhood,  portraiture,  and  the 
encountered  works 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Communicate 

Choose  a  subject,  form,  and  tone  to  achieve 
intended  effect  in  essay  and  soliloquy 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
revise  drafts  over  time,  evaluating  what  is 
gained  and  lost  in  revision 

Apply  language  skills  with  skill  and 
sensitivity  in  the  essay  and  soliloquy 

Create  and  sustain  authentic  character  and 
situation  in  mime 

Apply  media,  techniques  and  process  in  the 
visual  arts  with  the  skill  and  sensitivity  to 
achieve  the  intended  effect 

Select  and  use  organizational  principles  and 
functions  to  solve  specific  visual  arts 
problems 

Perform  technical  skills  in  movement, 
demonstrating  clarity,  musicality,  and 
stylistic  nuance 

Create  dance  movements  that  successfully 
communicate  an  idea,  situation,  or  feeling 

Improvise  and  adapt  melodies,  demonstrating 
creativity  in  using  the  elements  of  music  for 
expressive  effect 

Sing  or  play  music  expressively,  using 
dynamics,  phrasing  and  interpretation 
effectively 


CREATE 


Write  a  personal  essay  exploring  a 
formative  experience 


Write  and  perform  a  personal 
soliloquy 

Use  puppets  for  role  playing 


Create  and  perform  a  mime  of  a 
significant  personal  experience  or  trait 


Sculpt  personal  masks 

Paint  a  self-portrait 

Create  a  collage  to  represent  self 


Choreograph  an  expression  of  self 

to  an  instrumental  song 


Compose  or  adapt  a  melody  as  a 

personal  theme 


Perform  a  musical  selection  that 
represents  a  personal  trait  or 
experience 
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A.  Creating 

Content  Standard:   To  use  color  to  create  expressiveness  in  preparation  for  a  self-portrait 

showing  particular  mood  or  feeling  (Relates  to  B  2,  4;  E  1,2) 

Grade  level  8 

Exercise:  4  (Task  3  and  Task  4  need  to  be  linked  J 

Materials:    Large  reproductions:    Nose  to  Nose  by  Rupert  Garcia,  Self  Portrait  by  Alice  Bailly, 
and  Beaded  Kuba  Mask  from  Zaire;  Sets  of  color  markers,  oil  crayons,  pastel  chalks,  and  color 
pencils.  Worksheet  and  scribble  paper  (to  be  thrown  away). 

Script: 

•  "How  an  artist  uses  color  can  greatly  affect  the  mood  and  feelings  in  the  artwork.  In  Nose  to 
Nose  by  Rupert  Garcia,  the  use  of  intense  color  and  the  small,  energetic  lines  enhance  the 
mood  of  conflict  and  anger.  Self  Portrait  by  Alice  Bailly  contrasts  the  pale  colors  in  the 
figure  with  the  vivid  patches  of  color  and  repeated  diagonal  lines  to  create  both  a  sense  of 
calm  and  energy.  The  arrangement  of  strong  lines  and  colors  in  the  Beaded  Kuba  Mask  from 
Zaire  communicate  the  importance  and  power  of  this  mask  in  a  ceremony." 

•  "You  may  have  experimented  with  lines  to  show  certain  feelings,  moods  or  energy.  How 
would  you  use  color  to  express  the  same  qualities?  Use  the  practice  paper  to  experiment 
with  different  materials  and  their  effects.  Try  applying  them  to  achieve  light  and  dark 
tone;  explore  different  techniques  for  using  the  media.  You  will  see  five  squares  on  your 
worksheet.  Each  one  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  a  certain  feeling  or  mood.  Use  markers, 
oil  crayons,  color  pencils,  or  chalk  pastels  to  express  each  mood  or  feeling.  Do  not  try  to 
draw  something  recognizable,  just  make  shapes  and  lines  to  communicate  the  feeling.  When 
you  are  finished  write  about  the  one  that  you  think  is  your  best  and  how  the  choice  of 
media  helped." 

Student  Worksheet  (Miniature  Version) 


Excited 


Despondent 


Furious 


Peaceful 


Afraid 


1.  Which  box  (feeling  or  mood  line  drawing)  is  your  most  successful? 
Circle  One:    Excited    Despondent    Furious  Peaceful    Afraid 
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2.  Why  is  that  one  your  most  successful? 


2.  Which  medium  did  you  choose  for  this  line  drawing? 

Circle  One:         color  pencil        color  chalk     marker     oil     crayon 

Why  did  you  choose  that  media  and  how  does  it  best  express  the  mood  or  feeling? 


Evaluation  Criteria: 

Level  1  =  Student  did  not  complete  drawings  of  expressive  qualities  of  color  to  show  certain 
feelings  or  mood  or  describe  a  rationale  for  successful  completion  or  choice  of  medium. 

Level  2  =  Student  partially  completed  drawings  of  expressive  qualities  of  color  to  show 

feelings  or  moods  and  minimally  described  a  rationale  for  successful  completion  and  choice 
of  medium. 

Level  3  =  Student  adequately  completed  drawings  of  expressive  qualities  of  color  to  show 
feelings  or  moods  and  minimally  described  a  rationale  for  successful  completion  and  choice 
of  medium. 

Level  4  =  Student  excelled  in  completing  drawings  of  expressive  qualities  of  color  to  express 
feelings  or  mood  and  provided  an  excellent  rationale  for  successful  completion  and  choice  of 
medium. 

A.  Creating 

Content  Standard:    To  create  a  self-portrait  two  different  emotions  or  moods,  through 

compositional  characteristics  (Relates  to  A  1,2;  B  2,3,4;  C  2) 

Grade  level  8 

Exercise:   5  (Task  3  and  Task  4  are  linked  ;  Task  5  logically  follows  tasks  3  and  4  but  could  be 

presented  as  a  separate  exercise.) 

Materials:  A  series  of  reproductions  on  video  showing  images  of  images  depicting  people  in  a 
variety  of  styles  from  classical  to  abstract,  a  variety  of  media  (  sculpture,  photography, 
collage,  paintings)  and  from  a  variety  of  traditions.  (For  example:  Nose  to  Nose  by  Rupert 
Garcia,  Self-Portrait  by  Jesse  Cooday,  Self  Portrait  by  Van  Gogh,  A  Dervish,  early  17th  c. 
Persian,  Vessel  inform  of  a  seated  figure  from  Southern  Coast  of  Peru  100  BC,  Self-Portrait  by 
Elizabeth  Vigee-Lebrun,  Yoruba  Mask  showing  multiple  faces,  Self  Portrait  by  Frida  Kahlo.) 
The  selection  should  include  a  range  of  expressive  qualities,  preferably  those  that  depict  two 
conflicting  emotions.  Pencil,  markers,  oil  crayons,  chalk  pastels,  color  pencils,  acrylic  paints 
and  brushes,  and  a  mirror.  Worksheet  to  be  designed  as  a  fold-out  paper  like  the  British  design 
assessment.  Scribble  paper  to  be  thrown  away. 
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Script: 

•  "You  are  going  to  see  a  video  that  shows  how  artists  from  many  different  times  and  places 
have  created  works  of  art  to  convey  ideas  and  feelings  about  people.  When  you  see  it,  look 
for  all  of  the  different  feelings  and  emotions  and  think  about  how  the  artists  showed 
them." 

•  "You  are  going  to  create  a  self-portrait  that  depicts  two  contrasting  feelings.  Remember  a 
time  when  you  had  an  argument  with  a  friend.  What  were  your  feelings?  Now  think  about 
how  you  felt  when  you  and  your  friend  solved  the  problem.  Think  about  how  you  can  feel 
two  very  different  and  equally  strong  feelings  for  the  same  person." 

•  "Your  challenge  is  to  create  a  'double'  self-portrait  that  communicates  these  two 
contrasting  feelings.  Think  about  what  colors,  lines  and  shapes  you  will  use  to  create  these 
feelings?  What  kind  of  technique  and  style  Will  you  use  -  realistic,  impressionistic, 
abstract?  Will  you  show  just  your  face  or  more  of  your  body?  What  materials  will  you  use? 
Will  you  use  the  mirror  to  capture  a  more  realistic  likeness  or  will  you  draw  yourself  from 
the  'inside'?" 

•  "On  your  worksheet,  there  are  three  spaces  for  practice  sketches.  Try  out  some  of  your 
ideas.  Look  over  your  sketches.  Are  there  any  ideas  you  want  to  expand?   What  do  you 
like  best?  What  works  well?" 

•  "Unfold  your  paper  until  you  come  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  make  your  double  self- 
portrait  Choose  from  any  of  the  materials  that  you  have  been  given.  Remember  to  think 
about  how  you  will  organize  the  composition,  what  techniques  you  will  use,  what  colors, 
lines,  shapes  you  will  use,  what  you  will  emphasize.    When  you  are  through,  write  about 
how  effectively  you  created  your  self-portrait." 


Student  Worksheet 


Practice  Sketch  Ideas 
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Finished  Double  Self-Portrait 


The  two  feelings  I  am  trying  to  communicate  are. 

1. 

2._ 


I  chose as  my  media  (pencil,  oil  crayon,  paint,  chalk,  marker)  to  communicate 

those  feelings  because.... 


I  used color(s)  to  communicate  those  feelings  because. 


The  most  successful  part  of  my  work  is.... 


The  part  I  would  like  to  change  is... 
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Evaluation  Criteria: 

Level  1  =  Student  did  not  complete  preliminary  sketches  and  self-portrait  that  showed  two 
feelings  or  analyze  effectiveness  of  the  work. 

Level  2  =  Student  completed  preliminary  sketches  and  self-portrait  that  showed  two 
contrasting  feelings  and  minimally, analyzed  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 

Level  3  =  Student  completed  preliminary  sketches  and  self-portrait  that  showed  two 
contrasting  feelings  and  adequately  analyzed  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  terms  of 
compositional  characteristics  and  ideas. 

Level  4  =  Student  completed  preliminary  sketches  and  self-portrait  that  showed  two 

contrasting  feelings  and  described  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  evolution  with  excellent 
evidence  of  compositional  characteristics  and  ideas,  and  choice  of  media. 
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VISUAL  ARTS 

A.  Creating 

Content  Standard:   To  develop  ideas  for  personal  imaginative  symbols  (Relates  to  A  2 ,  B  6, 

D1,,F1) 

Grade  level  8  &  12 

Exercise:  1 

Materials:  11"  x  14  "  reproductions  of  Cardinal  Albrecht  as  St.  Jerome  by  Lucas  Cranach  the 
Elder  and  Steve  Martin  photograph  by  Annie  Liebowitz.  Pencil,  drawing  pencils,  color  pencils, 
markers,  oil  crayons.  Worksheet  for  making  sketches  with  space  for  writing  as  described 
below. 

Script: 

•  "Here  are  two  portraits  that  use  symbols  in  an  intriguing  way  to  add  to  the  visual  impact 
and  meaning  of  the  artwork.  The  first  one  is  a  Renaissance  work,  Cardinal  Albrecht  as  St. 
Jerome,  completed  in  1526  by  Lucas  Cranach  the  Elder.  The  cardinal  wanted  himself 
painted  as  St.  Jerome,  because  he  admired  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  this  4th  century  man 
who  became  a  saint.  In  this  portrait,  there  are  many  symbols  that  show  what  he  valued. 
For  example,  the  book  represents  knowledge;  the  beaver  -  industriousness;  the  lion  - 
strength  and  faithfulness." 

•  "The  second  work  is  a  contemporary  one,  a  photograph  of  the  comedian  and  movie  star, 
Steve  Martin,  by  Annie  Liebowitz,  who  is  well  known  for  her  unique  portraits  of  famous 
people.  She  also  places  symbolic  objects  in  her  works  that  she  thinks  describes  her  subjects. 
For  example,  in  this  photo  Martin  (who  has  been  painted  himself)  is  clowning  around  in 
front  of  an  abstract  artwork  that  shows  his  avid  interest  in  collecting  art." 

•  "Can  you  think  of  one  or  more  symbols  that  show  something  about  you? 

For  instance,  a  volleyball  would  show  how  much  you  like  that  sport  or  a  saxophone  might 
show  how  much  you  like  to  play  music." 

•  "On  your  worksheet,  there  are  three  squares  for  practice  sketches  to  draw  what  symbol 
expresses  you.  Use  a  drawing  pencil  to  try  out  your  ideas.  Use  the  fourth  square  to  refine 
your  sketch  and  add  color  with  markers  or  era  pas.  Think  about  how  the  color  and 
technique  you  use  can  help  show  your  idea.  Then  write  about  why  you  chose  this  symbol  to 
express  yourself." 

Student  Worksheet  (Miniature  Version) 

Using  a  drawing  pencil,  try  out  your  ideas:  Sketch  three  symbols  that  express  something  about 
your  interests  and /or  your  personality. 
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Using  drawing  pencil  and  color,  to  complete  a  more  finished  work  using  one  or  more  symbols  in  a 
composition  that  expresses  something  about  your  interests  and/or  personality. 


Why  did  you  chose  this  symbol(s)  to 
express  yourself? 

How  does  the  technique,  style,  and  color 
you  used  help  the  symbols  communicate 
something  about  you? 
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Evaluation  Criteria: 

Level  1  =  Student  did  not  develop  series  of  sketches  of  one  or  more  personal  imaginative 
symbols  or  provide  evidence  for  choice. 

Level  2  =  Student  developed  partial  series  of  sketches  of  one  or  more  personal  imaginative 
symbols  and  provided  minimal  evidence  for  choice. 

Level  3  =  Student  developed  series  of  sketches  of  one  or  more  personal  imaginative  symbols  and 
provided  adequate  evidence  for  choice. 

Level  4  =  Student  developed  series  of  sketches  of  one  or  more  personal  imaginative  symbols  and 
provided  excellent  evidence  for  choice,  including  rationale  for  technique  and  color. 
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Assessment  for  Soliloquy  of  Self  Portrait  Curriculum  Cycle 


Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

Choose  a  subject,  form,  and  tone  to  achieve  intended  effect  in  soliloquy. 
Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and  revise  drafts  over  time. 
Apply  language  skills  with  skill  and  sensitivity  in  the  soliloquy. 
Create  and  sustain  authentic  character. 
Apply  media,  language,  and  technical  skills  to  achieve  intended  effect. 


Task: 


Write  and  perform  a  personal  soliloquy. 


Scoring  Rubric: 


N/A        Novice    Journeyman    Master 


Form,  style  and  tone  achieves  intended  effect. 

Vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  accomplish  purpose. 

Details  contribute  to  audience  involvement. 

Character  is  consistent  and  realistic. 

Script  is  imaginative. 

Props,  slides,  or  other  aids  contribute  to  meaning. 

Gestures,  stance,  and  expression  convey  intended  effect 

Voice  is  expressive  and  appropriate  in  volume. 

Novice: 


A  student  who  is  not  yet  able  to  write  and  perform  an  effective  soliloquy. 


Journeyman:   A  student  who  has  begun  to  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of 
soliloquy. 


Master:  A  student  who  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  achievement  standards  relating  to 

writing  and  performing  a  soliloquy. 


ACTIVITY  FOR  SELF-PORTRAIT  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 


Fill  out  the  analysis  given  you  as  honestly  as  you  can.  Remember  only  you  and  I  will  ever  see  it  unless  you 
want  to  share  it.  After  this  is  done,  you  are  to  complete  two  of  the  three  options  listed  below. 

Collage 

You  are  to  create  a  collage  on  a  paper  bag.  Decorate  this  bag  with  clippings  that  show/represent  YOU.  (How 
these  items  are  cut  out  and  placed  on  the  bag  is  very  important.)  By  looking  at  this  piece  of  art,  we  will  know 
instantly  who  you  are.   Inside  the  bag,  put  a  secret-again,  only  you  and  I  will  know  what  it  is. 

a.  Minimum  of  five  items,  maximum  of  eight. 

b.  You  can  use  a  clipping  of  the  same  thing  twice.  Count  this  as  one  item. 

c.  Use  common  sense  and  good  taste. 

d.  Put  your  name  inside  the  bag. 

Poetry 

Write  the  following  based  on  yourself: 

a.  Haiku 

b.  Cinquain 

c.  Free  choice 

They  are  each  to  be  placed  on  construction  paper  using  magic  markers.  Again,  how  these  words  are  placed 
tells  us  a  great  deal  about  you.   Your  name  appears  on  the  back. 

Theme 

Write  a  scene  based  on  a  situation  which  is  assigned  to  you.  You  are  the  pivotal  character.  It  can  be  any 
length,  but  it  must  have  a  rough  draft,  a  final  draft  and  a  title  page. 


PERSONAL  DATA  SHEET:  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SKETCH 

GREATEST  FEAR  (TANGIBLE  OR  INTANGIBLE) 

HAPPIEST  MOMENT 

SADDEST  MOMENT 

MOST  ASHAMED  OF  (A  DEED  OR  ASPECT  OF  YOUR  APPEARANCE  OR  PERSONALITY) 

MOST  PROUD  OF 

WANTS  MOST  (LONG-RANGE  GOAL  OR  DESIRE) 

LOVES 

HATES 

A  VIRTUE 

A  FAULT 

MOST  TREASURED  POSSESSION 

FEELINGS  ABOUT  MOTHER 

FEELINGS  ABOUT  FATHER 

FEELINGS  ABOUT  SELF 

FEELINGS  ABOUT  SEX 

A  CHILDHOOD  MEMORY 

YOUR  OPINION  ON  ANY  SUBJECT  (THREE  SENTENCES  ON  BACK) 

BRIEF  OUTLINE  (SHOULD  INCLUDE  OPENING,  MAIN  ACTION,  CLIMAX,  AND  CONCLUSION) 
OF  TWO  INCIDENTS  FROM  YOUR  LIFE  THAT  COULD  BECOME  STORIES  ON  TWO  SEPARATE 
SHEETS  OF  PAPER 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Self-Portrait 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  theme  cycle  emphasize 
skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  While  aesthetic  literacy  both  relies  on 
and  strengthens  basic  communication  skills,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cycle  with 
communication-based  activities.  Suggestions  follow. 


Reading 


•  Read  excerpts  from  a  variety  of  published  diaries  and  analyze  the  "voice"  of  the  writer 

•  Study  "autobiographies"  that  were  told  to  a  writer  and  interpreted.  Look  for  the  voice  of 
the  speaker.  (Examples:  Morning  Dove  and  Plenty  Coups) 


Listening 


Tape  record  one's  own  conversation  when  arguing  something.  Analyze  own  arguments  in 
terms  of  how  consistent  they  are 


Speaking 


•  Discuss  how  advertising  can  change  self  image 

•  Discuss  self-images  of  males  and  females  in  their  roles  as  appears  in  the  media 


Writing 


Prepare  a  resume 


Media 


•  Put  together  a  series  of  slides  that  depict  oneself 

•  Select  a  song,  or  group  of  songs,  that  convey  oneself 

•  Create  a  "handle"  to  be  used  on  radio  or  computer  networks 


ENCOUNTER 


Recall . . . 

•  Advertising  images 

•  The  self-portraits  of  Van  Gogh, 
Brueghel,  Rembrandt,  and  Durer 

•  Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man,  Hesse's 
Siddhartha,  and  Khalo's  "Belle 
of  Amherst" 

•  Dramatic  portraitures 

•  The  musical  themes  for  characters 
in  Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and 

the  Wolf 

•  Visions  quests 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Compare  and  contrast  the  self-concept  of  an 
artist,  author,  or  musician  with  her/his  public 
or  historical  image 

•  Analyze  the  pressures  of  society  on  the 
individual  and  compare  how  the  encountered 
individuals  responded  to  these  pressures 

•  Classify  a  particular  artist's  self-portrait 

by  genre  or  style  and  by  historical  period  or 
culture 

•  Compare  how  the  theme  of  self-concept  is 
treated  in  works  from  various  media,  cultures, 
and  historical  periods 

•  Identify  and  compare  the  lives,  works,  and 
influence  of  artists  in  various  cultures  and 
historical  periods 

•  Explain  ways  in  which  an  understanding  of 
subjects  like  advertising  and  history  enrich 
one's  understanding  of  works  of  art 

Interact  and  Reflect 


Construct  social  meanings  from  the  works 
encountered  and  relate  these  to  current 
personal,  social,  and  political  issues 

Express  responses  to  and  personal  preferences 
in  the  work  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  specific 
aspects  of  the  works  encountered 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Advertising  images 


The  self-portraits  of  Van  Gogh, 
Brueghel,  Rembrandt,  and  Durer 

Joyce's  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
as  a  Young  Man,  Hesse's 
Siddhartha,  and  Khalo's  "Belle 
of  Amherst" 

Dramatic  portraitures 

The  musical  themes  for  characters 
in  Star  Wars  and  "Peter  and 
the  Wolf 

Visions  quests 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect  (continued) 

•  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how 
personal  experience  influences  interpretation 

•  Justify  interpretations  and  artistic  decisions 

•  Reflect  on  how  artworks  differ  visually, 
spatially,  temporally,  and  functionally,  and 
describe  how  these  are  related  to  history  and 
culture 

•  Experiment  with  multiple  solutions  to  an 
aesthetic  problem,  evaluating  what  is  lost  and 
gained  with  each  alternative 

•  Reflect  on  various  interpretations  of  the 
works  encountered  as  a  means  of 
understanding  and  evaluating 

•  Engage  in  discussion  to  clarify  thoughts, 
explore  issues,  feelings,  and  experiences; 
and  extend  understanding 

•  Establish  a  set  of  specific  aesthetic  criteria 
and  apply  it  to  evaluate  own  work  and  work 
of  others 

•  Analyze  the  effect  of  one's  own  cultural 
experiences  on  artistic  work 

•  Use  the  skills  gained  through  aesthetic 
experiences  to  solve  problems  in  daily  life 
and  reflect  upon  personal  growth 


CREATE 


Review . . . 

The  personal  essay 

The  personal  soliloquy 

The  mime  of  a  significant  personal 
experience  or  trait 

The  sculpted  masks 

The  self-portraits 

Collages  representing  self 

Choreographed  expressions  of  self 

Melodies  as  personal  themes 

Musical  selections  portraying 
personal  experience  or  trait 


TRAGEDY  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  What  can  we  learn  from  misfortune? 


ENCOUNTER 


Read  at  least  one  Shakespearean 
tragedy:  "Macbeth,"  "Julius 
Caesar,"  or  "Romeo  and  Juliet 

Read  or  attend  a  performance  of  at 
least  one  modern  tragedy: 
"Death  of  a  Salesman,"  "The  Glass 
Menagerie,"  or  "Moon  for  the 
Misbegotten" 

View  Picasso's  Portrait  of  Spanish 
Civil  War  and  other  images  of 
tragedy 

View  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
"The  Godfather" 


Listen  to  "Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima,"  Tchaikovsky's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  theme,  and 
music  for  the  ghost  dance  of  the 
plains  Indian 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Identify  the  basic  elements  of  tragedy  in  the 
literature  studied,  as  well  as  the  unique 
devices  used  in  each  work 

Articulate  and  clearly  support  interpretations 
of  characters,  situations,  and  ideas  in 
the  tragedies 

Compare  classical  and  contemporary 
concepts  of  tragedy,  destiny  and  doom 

Identify  and  describe  in  detail  the  cinematic 
structures 

Explain  how  cinematic  devices,  including 
music,  enhance  mood  and  meaning  in 
film 

Compare,  and  evaluate  differing  critiques  of 
the  same  dramatic  or  cinematic  performances 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  and 
remember  events  in  music  by  describing  in 
detail  significant  musical  events  in  the 
encounters 

Analyze  and  describe  the  uses  of  musical 
elements  in  a  given  work  that  make  it  unique, 
interesting,  and  expressive 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 

Communicate 

In  written  critiques  and  promotional  prose, 
use  awareness  of  audience  and  purpose  to 
guide  selection  and  presentation  of  detail 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for 
writing  and  revise  writing  over  time, 
evaluating  what  is  gained  and  lost  in  revision 

Select  and  use  language,  style,  and  tone  to 
achieve  intended  writing  purposes 

Apply  media,  techniques  and  processes  in  the 
visual  arts  with  the  skill  and  sensitivity 
needed  to  achieve  intended  purpose 

Select,  adapt,  and  present  music  with 
imagination  and  technical  skill 

Perform  with  artistic  expression,  demonstrat- 
ing clarity,  musicality,  and  stylistic  nuance  in 
the  dance  and  musical  elements  of  "West 
Side  Story," 

Create  and  sustain  characters  that 
communicate  with  the  audience  credibly  and 
consistently 

Develop  and  construct  a  performance 
environment  that  clearly  supports  the  text 

Develop  multiple  approaches  to  aspects  of 
the  performance  and  articulate  reasons  for 
choosing  a  particular  approach 


CREATE 


Write  and  publish  critical  reviews  of 

the  tragedies  studied 


•  Make  clay  sculptures  depicting 
Pompeii  after  volcano 

•  Create  a  collage  depicting  the  ills  of 
society 

•  Combine  music  and  visual  art  to 

convey  an  idea  about  misfortune 

To  plan,  rehearse,  and  produce  all 
phases  of  a  dramatic  production 
of  "West  Side  Story"  ... 

•  Design  and  create  sets 

•  Choreograph  dance  phrases 

•  Design  and  produce  costumes, 
properties,  makeup,  lighting,  and 

sound  effects 

•  Design  and  produce  promotional 
materials 

•  Give  performance  for  public  audience 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Tragedy 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  theme  cycle  emphasize 
skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  While  aesthetic  literacy  both  relies  on 
and  strengthens  basic  communication  skills,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cycle  with 
communication-based  activities.  Suggestions  follow. 


Reading 

•  Read  current  tragedies  using  newpapers,  magazines,  books,  movies 
(8  seconds  to  Glory,  Shindler's  List,  JFK,  Malcolm  X ) 

•  Research  a  past  and  current  tragedy  that  have  similar  aspects 
to  compare  and  contrast 

Listening 

•  Listen  to  Roosevelt's  uplifting  speeches  made  during  World  War  II 

•  Interview  survivors  of  a  natural  disaster 

•  Listen  to  local  radio  broadcasts  made  during  a  disaster 

Speaking 

•  Give  an  informative  speech  on  what  to  do  during  a  natural  disaster 

•  Argue  pesuasively  for  what  constitutes  a  true  tragedy 

•  In  a  panel,  discuss  the  numbing  (or  not)  effects  of  the  media  on  the  empathy  of 
people  towards  victims  of  war,  famine,  personal  tragedy 

•  Argue  whether  or  not  O.J.  Simpson  (or  another  current  figure)  is  a  tragic  figure 

Writing 

•  Write  about  a  past  and  current  tragedy-comparing  and  contrasting 

•  Write  an  "advice  column"  for  how  a  tragedy  may  have  been  avoided 

•  Write  an  essay  on  "Do  we  learn  from  history  or  past  experience?" 

•  Write  a  critical  review  of  a  Roosevelt  speech 


Media 


•  Put  together  a  slide  show  of  tragic  images  in  art  and  tragic  news  photos 


ENCOUNTER 


Review  ... 

•  The  Shakespearean  tragedy 

•  The  modern  tragedy 

•  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
"The  Godfather" 

•  "Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima" 

•  Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
theme 

•  Music  for  the  ghost  dance  of  the 
plains  Indian 


LEARN 

Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Compare  how  ideas  and  emotions  are 
expressed  in  theatre,  dance,  music,  film, 
and  literary  and  visual  arts 


Describe  characteristics  and  compare 
presentation  of  characters,  environments, 
and  action  in  the  arts 


Explain  the  influence  of  culture  and  historical 
period  on  the  encountered  works 


Analyze  the  relationships  among  cultural 
values,  ethics,  and  the  choices  of  characters 
in  the  encountered  works 


Analyze  the  development  of  dramatic  forms 
and  traditions  across  cultures  and  eras 


Compare  the  lives,  works,  and  influence  of 
classical  and  contemporary  tragedians 


Explain  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  discipline 
needed  to  pursue  interests  in  theatre,  film, 
music,  dance,  and  visual  and  literary  arts 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Review ... 

•  The  Shakespearean  tragedy 

•  The  modern  tragedy 

•  Francis  Ford  Coppola's 
"The  Godfather" 

•  "Threnody  for  the  Victims 
of  Hiroshima" 

•  Tchaikovsky's  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
theme 

•  Music  for  the  ghost  dance  of  the 
plains  Indian 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Consider  encountered  and  created  works 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives  to  examine 
how  a  work  communicates  meaning 

Establish  a  set  of  aesthetic  criteria  for  work 
in  each  discipline  and  apply  it  to  evaluate  the 
encountered  and  created  works 

Explain  how  cultural  and  personal 
experiences  affect  personal  performance 
and  responses 

■  Collaborate  effectively  to  organize  the 
resources  of  time,  abilities,  and  materials 

Communicate  information  to  peers  with 
clarity,  insight,  and  sensitivity 

Experiment  with  a  variety  of  solutions  to 
aesthetic  problems  and  articulate  the 
effects  of  each  approach 

Evaluate  the  collaborative  process  and 
suggest  ways  that  planning,  practicing,  and 
giving  feedback  could  be  improved 


CREATE 

Refine ... 

•  The  critical  reviews 

•  The  collage 

•  The  multimedia  presentation 

•  The  production  and  performance  of 
"West  Side  Story" 


ADAPTATION  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  How  does  one  art  form  both  inspire  and  enhance  another? 


ENCOUNTER 


Read  or  attend  the  play,  "Sunday  in 
the  Park  with  George,"  music  and 
lyrics  by  Stephen  Sondheim,  book  by 
James  Lapine 


View  George  Seurat's  paintings  and 
those  of  other  impressionists 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

1  Listen  perceptively  to  the  music  in  the  play 
by  concentrating  and  attending  to  details 

1  Identify  and  explain  the  musical  devices  and 
techniques  used  to  provide  unity  and  variety, 
repetition  and  contrast,  and  tension  and 
release 

1  Analyze  and  describe  elements  of  music  in 
the  play  that  make  it  unique,  interesting,  and 
expressive 

1  Describe  and  analyze  artistic  choices  in 
creating  specific  performances 

Analyze  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
dimensions  of  the  characters 

Explain  the  effects  of  scenery,  properties, 
lighting,  sound,  costumes,  and  makeup  in 
creating  the  dramatic  environment  of  the  play 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  how  sensory 
qualities  of  art  elements  (line,  texture,  color, 
form,  value,  space);  principles  (repetition, 
balance,  emphasis,  contrast,  unity);  design 
(order,  harmony,  composition,  transition, 
arrangement);  and  expressive  features  (joy, 
sadness,  anger)  evoke  specific  and  intended 
responses  in  art 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Communicate 


Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for 
writing  and  revise  writing  over  time, 
evaluating  what  is  gained  and  lost  in  revision 

Select  and  use  language,  style,  organization, 
and  tone  with  the  skill  and  sensitivity  needed 
to  achieve  intended  purpose 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  read  an 
instrumental  or  vocal  score 

1  Perform  music  with  expression  and  technical 
accuracy 

1  Construct  a  script  that  conveys  the  story  and 
meaning  of  the  play  to  a  younger  audience 

1  Create  and  sustain  characters  that 
communicate  with  audiences 

1  Develop  designs  for  the  performance 
environment  that  clearly  support  the  text 

'  Create  works  of  visual  art  that  communicate 
ideas  through  carefully  selected  media, 
techniques,  and  processes 


Compose  music  which  demonstrates 
imagination  and  technical  skill  in  applying 
the  principles  of  composition 

Effectively  transfer  a  spatial  pattern  from  the 
visual  to  the  kinesthetic 

Perform  dance,  demonstrating  clarity,  musi- 
cality,  and  stylistic  nuance 


CREATE 


Write  and  exchange  critical  reviews 

of  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George" 


Adapt  and  present  "Sunday  in  the 
Park  with  George"  for  elementary 
school  children 


Reverse  the  adaptation  in  the  play  and 
create  a  painting  based  on  a  musical 
composition 

Adapt  an  impressionistic  painting  to 
a  dance,  poem,  or  musical 
composition 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Adaptation 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  high-school-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  comprehending  and  analyzing  on  the  literal,  interpretive,  and 
critical/creative  levels 

•  The  listening  skills  of  responding,  remembering,  and  evaluating  for  accuracy, 
effectiveness,  significance,  and  propriety 

•  The  speaking  skills  involved  in  drafting  and  delivery  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
as  well  as  observing  the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Find  additional  novels,  plays,  poems,  etc.,  that  are  based  on  the  life  of  an  artist 

•  Read  a  biography  of  Seurat  or  another  impressionist 

•  Read  the  works  of  authors  and  poets  from  the  Impressionistic  Period 

Listening  and  Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  to  peers. 

•  Participate  in  formal  and  informal  discussions  on  the  themes,  devices,  and  quality  of 
Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George 

Writing 

•  Write  a  research  paper  on  some  aspect  of  Impressionism 

•  Write  a  dialogue  between  an  artist  and  another  person  that  conveys  the  mood  and  style 
of  another  artistic  style 


Media 


Using  a  computer  drawing  program  and  a  word  processor,  create  a  one-page  advertise- 
ment for  an  idea  or  product  that  embodies  a  recognizable  style  and  cultural  setting 


ENCOUNTER 


Relive ... 

•  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George" 

•  George  Seurat's  paintings  and 
those  of  other  impressionists 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Explain  how  elements,  processes,  and 
organizational  principles  are  used  in 
similar  and  distinctive  ways  throughout 
the  arts 


Compare  characteristics  of  two  or  more 
impressionists 


Identify  and  explain  stylistic  features  in 
Sondheim's  work  that  define  its  aesthetic 
tradition  and  cultural  context 


Explain  the  challenges  of  adapting  one 
art  form  to  another 


Analyze  the  relationships  among  cultural 
values,  artistic  freedom,  and  the  choices  of 
Seurat  and  Sondheim  in  their  work 


Contrast  the  cultural  influences  on  Seurat 
with  those  on  Sondheim  and  Lapine 


Compare  the  lives,  works,  and  influence  of 
Seurat  and  Sondheim 


Use  understanding  of  the  work  of  critics, 
historians,  aestheticians,  and  artists  to 
interpret  works  of  art 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Relive  ... 

•  "Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George" 

•  George  Seurat's  paintings  and 
those  of  other  impressionists 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 


Engage  productively  in  discussions  to  clarify 
thoughts;  explore  issues,  feelings  and 
experiences;  and  extend  understanding 

Express  responses  to  and  personal  preferences 
in  the  encountered  and  created  works,  in 
whole  and  in  part 

Establish  a  set  of  aesthetic  criteria  for 
work  in  each  discipline  and  apply  it  to 
evaluate  a  given  work 

Collaborate  effectively  to  organize  resources 
of  time,  abilities,  and  materials  for  the 
adapted  performance  of  "Sunday  in  the  Park 
with  George" 

1  Communicate  information  to  peers  with 
clarity,  insight,  and  sensitivity 

1  Evaluate  the  collaborative  process  and 
suggest  ways  that  planning,  practicing,  and 
giving  feedback  could  be  improved 

'  Experiment  with  a  variety  of  solutions  to 
aesthetic  problems  and  articulate  the  effects 
of  each  approach. 

1  Compare  the  experiences,  ideas,  and 
techniques  in  the  encountered  and  created 
works  to  one's  own  experiences,  ideas, 
and  techniques 


CREATE 


Remember ... 

•  The  critical  reviews 

•  The  adaptation  and  performance  of 
"Sunday  in  the  Park  with  George" 

•  The  painting  based  on  a  musical 
composition 

•  The  dance,  poem,  or  musical 
composition  adapted  from  a  painting 


MONTANA  DIALOGUE  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  What  experiences  and  ideas  are  conveyed  in  Montana  literature  and  art? 


ENCOUNTER 


Read: 

Indian  Boyhood,  by  George  Eastman 
Plenty  Coups,  by  Frank  Linderman 
A  River  Runs  Through  It,  by 

Norman  Maclean 
Ride  with  Me,  Mariah  Montana,  by 

Ivan  Doig 
Winter  in  the  Blood,  by  James  Welch 
Runaway,  by  Mary  Clearman  Blew 
Wind  from  an  Enemy  Sky,  by  D'Arcy 
McNickel 


Listen  to  the  cowboy  poetry  of  Mike 
Logan  or  Wallace  McRae 


Listen  to  the  Montana  songs  of 
Curly  and  Kate,  Jack  Gladstone, 
or  Jim  Schultz 

View  the  videotape  of  the  opera 
"Pamelia,"  by  Eric  Funk;  a 
performance  of  "Rewinding 
Montana,"  by  Greg  Keeler;  or  a 
performance  of  "Harvest,"  by  Bill 
Yellow  Robe 

View  the  artwork  of  Fra  Dana, 
Charlie  Russell,  Rudy  Autio,  John 
Buck,  Deborah  Butterfield 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

•  Articulate  and  clearly  support  interpretations 
of  characters,  situations,  and  ideas 

■  Explain  the  ways  that  structure,  form, 
conflict,  and  symbolism  contribute  to  the 
development  of  theme 

■  Identify  the  language  devices  and 
organizational  principles  in  cowboy  poetry 
and  explain  how  these  devices  and  principles 
contribute  to  the  poem's  effect 

1  Analyze  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social 
dimensions  of  characters 

1  Compare  the  elements,  stories,  and  messages 
of  cowboy  poetry  and  folk  songs 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  and 
remember  musical  events  by  describing  in 
detail  significant  events  in  a  given  example 

Describe  the  elements  in  a  muscial  work 
that  make  it  unique,  interesting,  and 
expressive 

Identify  the  intentions  of  the  visual  artist  and 
connect  intention  with  choice  of  subject, 
media,  organizational  principles,  and  methods 


LEARN 
Communicate 

1  Use  subject,  form,  and  language  with  the  skill 
needed  to  achieve  intended  purpose 

1  Write  scripts  that  clearly  describe  characters, 
their  relationships,  and  their  environments 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
to  refine  writing,  evaluating  what  is  gained 
and  lost  in  revision 

Develop  set  designs  that  convey  environments 
which  clearly  support  the  text 

Invent  and  sustain  character  behaviors  based 
on  observation  of  people's  interactions,  ethical 
choices,  and  emotional  responses 

Apply  choreographic  principles,  processes, 
and  structures  to  communicate  intended  idea 

Perform  movement  skills  with  clarity  and 
musicality  demonstrating  stylistic  nuance 

Arrange  or  adapt  music  which  uses  musical 
elements  to  achieve  intended  effects 

Use  standard  notation  symbols  to  record 
arranged  or  adapted  score 

Sing  or  play  expressively,  using  dynamics, 
phrasing  and  interpretation  effectively 

Apply  media,  techniques  and  processes  in  the 
visual  arts  with  sufficient  skill  and  sensitivity 
to  achieve  intended  effects 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  a  sketchbook  with 
entries  on  Montana  themes  and  the  works 
encountered 


CREATE 

To  present  a  multidisciplinary  gallery 
and  revue  on  Montana  themes  ... 

Write  and  present  a  cowboy  poem  or  a 
poem  that  reflects  one's  life 

Write  and  perform  a  script  of  a  scene 
from  one  of  the  encountered  works 

Create  and  perform  a  monologue  or  a 
dialogue  reflecting  a  theme,  characters, 
or  situation  in  the  literature  studied 


Choreograph  and  perform  a  dance 
depicting  a  Montana  theme 


Compose/adapt  and  present  a  musical 
composition  communicating  a  Montana 
theme 


Create  a  collage  or  picture  diorama  of  a 

Montana  theme 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Montana  Dialogue 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  high-school-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  comprehending  and  analyzing  on  the  literal,  interpretive,  and 
critical/creative  levels 

•  The  listening  skills  of  responding,  remembering,  and  evaluating  for  accuracy, 
effectiveness,  significance,  and  propriety 

•  The  speaking  skills  involved  in  drafting  and  delivery  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
as  well  as  observing  the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Research  further  information  about  Montana  authors,  artists,  musicians,  and  poets. 

•  Read  Montana  histories,  as  well  as  works  by  other  Montana  writers. 

Listening 

•  Listen  to  readings  and  taped  interviews  of  Montana  authors,  artists,  musicians, 
and  historians. 

•  Listen  to  a  variety  of  guest  speakers  addressing  such  topics  as  Montana  geology, 
politics,  flora  and  fauna,  the  economy,  racism  in  Montana,  etc. 

•  Record  an  oral  history  of  an  elder  member  of  your  family. 

Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  and  interviews  to  peers. 

•  Participate  in  formal  and  informal  discussions  of  the  themes  and  effectiveness  of 
Montana  art  and  literature  and  the  implications  of  the  encountered  works. 

Writing 

•  Write  an  essay  describing  Montana  and/or  Montanans  as  you  know  them. 

•  Write  an  anecdotal  story  about  your  family's  history  in  Montana. 

Media 

•  Take  photographs  and  create  a  display,  collage,  or  diorama  on  a  Montana  theme. 

•  View  "Montana:  1492"  and  "Tahtonka,"  along  with  popular  films  featuring  Montana. 


Montana  Dialogue:   Literature  of  the  Big  Sky Novel, 

Poetry  and  Textbook  Titles/Resources 

Montana  Literature 

Montana:   Let  There  Be  Lit! J.  Malcolm  (Mac)  Swan 

/  Will  Fight  No  More  Forever Chief  Joseph 

The  Big  Sky  and  Fair  Land,  Fair  Land A.B.  Guthrie 

Selected  Poems  and  The  Lady  in  Kicking  Horse  Reservoir Richard  Hugo 

A  Man  Called  Horse  and  The  Hanging  Tree Dorothy  Johnson 

We  Are  Not  in  This  Together  and  Owning  It  All    William  Kittredge 

The  Surrounded  and  Wind  from  an  Enemy  Sky Darcy  McNickle 

Dude  Rancher    Spike  Van  Cleve 

Stay  Away  Joe  and  Plenty  of  Room  and  Air   Dan  Cushman 


The  Last  Best  Place    William  Kittredge  and 

Annick  Smith 


Montana  High  School  Indian  Clubs 

Drum  Group  Dance  Group 

Nancy  Stiffarm  Yes  Yes 

Harlem  High  School 

Box  339 

Harlem,  MT  59526 

353-2921 

Mike  Brockie  Yes  Yes 

Hays/Lodgepole      High 

School 

Box  110 

Hays,  MT   59526 

673-3120 

Kevin  Crawford  Yes  Yes 

Heart  Butte  High  School 

Box  259 

Heart  Butte,  MT   59448 

338-2200 

Budine  Bends  Yes  Yes 

Lodge  Grass  High  School 

Drawer  AF 

Lodge  Grass,  MT   59050 

Jose  Figereuro  Yes 

Poplar  Indian  Club 

Poplar  High  School 

Box  458 

Poplar,  MT   59255 

Alan  Gardipee  Yes  Yes 

Rocky  Boy  High  School 

Rocky  Boy  Route 

Box  620 

Box  Elder,  MT   59521 

395-4270 

Ms.  Vandenberg  Yes 

St.  Ignatius  High  School 

Box  400 

St.  Ignatius,  MT   59865 

745-4420 


Montana  Musicals 

Cowboy    Steve  Riddle,  Missoula,  Montana,  (406)251-3882 

Out  West Jim  Bartnuff,  Minnesota,  (218)236-2126 

Whoopi  Ti-yi-yo    Joe  Proctor,  Missoula,  Montana,  (406)243-2877 

Harvest Mark  Staples,  Helena,  Montana 

Knocking  'em  Dead  at  Joe's  .  .  .    Raleigh  Meinholtz,  Seeley  Lake,  Montana  (406)677-3171 

Rewinding  Montana    Greg  Kieler,  Bozeman,  Montana 

Pamelia   Erik  Funk,  Linda  Peavey,  Ursula  Smith 

Montana  Audio  Cassette  Tapes 

Montana  Memories Kate  and  Curly,  Fromberg,  Montana 

In  the  Shadow  of  Mt.  Lassen Jack  Gladstone,  Kalispell,  Montana 

Montana  Cultural  Centers 

Crow  Tribal  Historical  and  Culture  Commission 

P.O.  Box  173 

Crow  Agency,  MT   59022 

638-2328 

Museum  of  the  Plains  Indians  and  Craft  Center 
P.O.  Box  400 
Browning,  MT   59417 

Story  Tellers 


Minerva  Allen  Storytelling,   traditional   plant   use,   Gros 

Bilingual  Director  Ventre  and  Assiniboine   language,   Fort 

Hays  Lodgepole  Schools  Belknap  mythology 

Box  110 

Hays,  MT   59527 

673-3120 


Elmer  Main 

Box  37 

Hays,  MT   59527 

673-3474 


Storytelling,  Fort  Belknap  history 


Alma  Snell 
P.O.  Box  548 
Yellowtail,  MT   59035 
698-5245 


Storytelling,  traditional  plant  usage,  natural 
and  Indian  foods 


Madeline  Colliflower 
HC  66  Box  5190 
Dodson,  MT   59524 


Storyteller,  herbalist,  Gros  Ventre  speaker 


Arts  and  Culture 


Al  Chandler 
Box  1038 
Hays,  MT   59527 
353-2659 


Makes  parfleches,  drums,  gun  cases, 
warbonnets,  bustles,  buffalo  rawhides,  uses 
all  natural  paints 


Joe  and  Alpha  Ironman 
HC  63  Box  5220 
Dodson,  MT   59524 
673-3220  msg. 

Hank  Chopwood 

HC  63,  Lodgepole  Route 

Dodson,  MT   59524 


Spirituality,   pipe   ceremonies,   Sundance, 
feather  handgame 


Artist,  native  stone  sculptures,  Summer 
Culture  Camp 


Native  American  Newspapers  in  Montana 


GLACIER  REPORTS 
Box  R 

Browning,  MT   59417 

FREE  PRESS 

Box  1730 

Havre,  MT   59521 


ARROW 

St.  Labre  Indian  School 
Ashland,  MT   59003 

KAHEE  NEWSLETTER 

Box  433 

Crow  Agency,  MT   59022 


ROCKY  BOY  NEWS 
Rocky  Boy  Route 
Box  Elder,  MT   59521 

MONTANA  INTER-TRIBAL  POLICY 
BOARD  NEWSLETTER 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
6301  Grand  Avenue 
Billings,  MT   59103 

HUNTER  QUARTERLY 

North  American  Indian  Center 

Box  7 

Deer  Lodge,  MT   59722 

BUFFALO  GRASS  NEWSLETTER 

Missoula  Indian  Center 
508  Toole 
Missoula,  MT   59801 

BLACKFEET  TRIBAL  NEWS 
Blackfeet  Media 
P.O.  Box  850 
Browning,  MT   59417 
(406)338-7179,  ext.  268 


A'TOME 

Northern  Cheyenne  News 

P.O.  Box  401 

Lame  Deer,  MT  59043 

BILLINGS  INDIAN  NEWSLETTER 

Indian  Center 
P.O.  Box  853 
Billings,  MT  59103 

EYAPIOAYE 

Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes 
Poplar,  MT   59255 

TSISTSISTAS  PRESS 

Box  8 

Lame  Deer,  MT   59043 

WONTANIN  WOWAPI 

Box  493 

Poplar,  MT   59255 

MEDICINE  BUNDLE 

510  First  North,  Suite  103 
Great  Falls,  MT   59401 


Native  American  Art/Craft  Supplies  in  Montana 


Ashland  Indian  Supply 

Box  47 

Ashland,  MT   59003 

Buffalo  Chips 
Thorn  and  Debbi  Meyers 
2014  Grand  Avenue 
Billings,  MT   59102 

Blue  Star  Tipi 

Box  2562 

Missoula,  MT  59806 

Flathead  Indian  Museum 

Trading  Post  and  Art  Gallery 

L.  Doug  Allard 

P.O.  Box  464 

St.  Ignatius,  MT   59865 


Kyi-Yo  Western  Store 
Darrell  W.  Norell 
P.O.  Box  334 
Arlee,  MT   59821 

Toni  Kuhl 
Route  1  Box  1740 
Arlee,  MT   59821 

Blackfeet  Crafts  Association 
P.O.  Box  51 
Browning,  MT   59417 

Chippewa  Cree  Crafts 
Tribal  Building 
Rocky  Boy  Route 
Box  Elder,  MT   59521 


Four  Winds  Indian  Trading  Post 
St.  Ignatius,  MT   59865 

Northern    Cheyenne    Arts    and    Crafts 

Association 

Lame  Deer,  MT   59043 


Fort  Belknap  Arts  and  Crafts 

C/O  Angie  Shawl 

Box  481 

Harlem,  MT   59526 


Northern  Plans  Indian  Crafts 

Association 

P.O.  Box  E 

Browning,  MT   59417 


ENCOUNTER 


Read  excerpts  from  Beth  Bergum's 
collection  of  Montana  history  books 


Review ... 

•  Indian  Boyhood,  by  George 

Eastman 

•  Plenty  Coups,  by  Frank  Linderman 

•  A  River  Runs  Through  It,  by 

Norman  Maclean 

•  Ride  with  Me,  Mariah  Montana, 

by  Ivan  Doig 

•  Winter  in  the  Blood,  by  James 

Welch 

•  Runaway,  by  Mary  Clearman  Blew 

•  The  cowboy  poetry  of  Mike 
Logan  or  Wally  McRae 

•  The  Montana  folks  songs, 
operas,  and  musicals 

•  The  artwork  of  Fra  Dana  and 
Charlie  Russell 


LEARN 

Communicate(Corrtinued) 

•  Use  subjects,  themes,  and  symbols  that 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  contexts,  values, 
and  aesthetics  that  influence  media, 
techniques,  and  processes  in  visual  art 

ConnectCulturesand  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Explain  how  differences  in  style,  subject 
matter,  and  function  in  Montana  art  and 
literature  are  related  to  history  and  culture 

•  Analyze  the  relationships  of  works 

to  one  another  in  terms  of  characteristics, 
purposes,  historical  contexts,  and  themes 

•  Analyze  the  emotional  and  social  impacts  of 
art  and  literature  on  Montana  lives 

•  Construct  social  meanings  from  the  works 
encountered 

•  Compare  how  similar  themes  are  treated  in 
the  works  encountered 

•  Compare  the  views  of  Montana  in  the 
encountered  works  with  the  views  indicated 
by  films,  periodicals,  and  histories 

•  Identify  significant  Montana  artists  and 
writers,  cite  representative  works,  and  explain 
why  they  are  significant 


CREATE 


Create  a  photograph  or  painting  of  a 

Montana  landscape 

Create  a  multimedia  presentation  of  a 
Montana  theme 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Collaborate  with  directors,  designers,  and 
actors  to  develop  a  coherent,  smooth 
production 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively 
in  the  choreographic  and  rehearsal  processes 

Analyze  the  collaborative  processes  and 
suggest  ways  that  planning,  performing, 
and  critiquing  could  be  improved 

1  Analyze  various  interpretations  of  works  of 
art  as  a  means  of  understanding  and 
evaluating  them 

1  Evolve  and  apply  specific  criteria  based  on 
aesthetic  criticism  and  personal  preferences 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  work 

■  Evaluate  a  work  of  art  or  performance  by 
comparing  it  to  exemplary  models 

'  Compare  the  ideas  and  experiences  in  the 
encountered  works  with  one's  own  ideas 
and  experiences 


CREATE 


Review . 

•  The  cowboy  poem 

•  The  scripted  scene 

•  The  monologue  or  dialogue 

•  The  dance  depicting  a  Montana 

theme 

•  The  musical  composition 

•  The  collage  or  picture  diorama 

•  The  photography  or  painting 

•  The  multimedia  presentation 


Interview  senior  Montanan  and  write 
an  essay  about  him/her  and  experiences 


RENAISSANCE  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  How  does  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  capture  the  spirit  of  the  times? 


ENCOUNTER 


View  the  paintings  of  such 
Renaissance  artists  as  Donatello, 
Fra  Angelico,  DaVinci,  Michelangelo, 
Watteau,  El  Greco,  Raphael, 
Fragonard,  VerMeer,  Hals,  and 
Holbein 


Listen  to  performances  of  such 
Renaissance  music  as  madrigals, 
chansons,  chorales,  musicales, 
overtures,  and  operas 


View  performances  of  such 
Renaissance  dances  as  the  madrigal, 
pavan,  galliard,  and  ballet 


Read  and  view  videotapes  of  Macbeth 
and  A  Man  for  All  Seasons 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Identify  and  describe  the  elements  and 
organizational  principles  in  visual  artwork 

Identify  the  intention  of  the  visual  artist  and 
connect  intention  with  choice  of  subject, 
media,  organizational  principles,  and  methods 

Describe  and  analyze  the  effectiveness  of 
media,  techniques,  and  processes  used  in  a 
given  work  of  visual  art 

Identify  and  describe  forms  and  styles  in 
music  and  dance 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  and 
remember  musical  and  movement  events  by 
describing  in  detail  significant  events 

Describe  the  elements  in  a  work  of  music  or 
movement  that  make  it  unique,  interesting, 
and  expressive 

Identify  and  clearly  describe  the  elements 
and  structural  devices  in  dramatic  works 


Analyze  descriptions,  dialogue  and  actions  to 
discover,  articulate  and  support  intrepretations 

Compare  classical  and  contemporary  dramatic 
techniques 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  a  sketchbook  with 
entries  on  Renaissance  themes  and  the 
works  encountered 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 

Communicate 

Apply  choreographic  principles,  processes, 
and  structures  to  communicate  intended  idea 

Perform  movement  skills  with  clarity  and 
musicality,  demonstrating  stylistic  nuance 

Compose  music  which  demonstrates  an 
understanding  of  a  particular  style,  form, 
instrumentation  or  technique 

Sing  or  play  expressively,  using  dynamics, 
phrasing,  and  interpretation  effectively 

Use  subjects,  themes,  and  symbols  that 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  contexts,  values, 
and  aesthetics 

Use  organizational  principles  and  functions  to 
solve  specific  visual  arts  problems 

Write  scripts  that  clearly  describe  characters, 
their  relationships,  and  their  environments 

Invent  and  sustain  character  behaviors  based 
on  observation  of  people's  interactions,  ethical 
choices,  and  emotional  responses 

1  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
to  refine  writing,  evaluating  what  is  gained 
and  lost  in  revision 

1  Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose, 
selecting  and  presenting  details  effectively, 
and  observing  the  appropriate  conventions 


CREATE 

To  present  a  public  performance  and 
exhibit  of  the  Renaissance  revisited  ... 

Use  elements  of  the  Renaissance  style 
to  choreograph  and  perform  a  dance 
movement  communicating  a  Renaissance 
theme 

Arrange  a  musical  composition  which 

combines  Renaissance  form  and 

style  with  more  contemporary  elements 


Paint  a  portrait  which  communicates 
character 


Perform  a  cutting  from  a  play  from  or 
about  the  Renaissance 

Write  and  perform  a  monologue  or  a 
dialogue  reflecting  a  theme,  characters, 
or  situation  in  the  Renaissance 

Write  brief  summaries  of  artistic  intent 
and  processes  to  accompany  display  of 
portraits 

Design  written  products  to  accompany 
review,  including  gallery  brochure, 
performance  program,  and  public 
relations  materials 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

The  Renaissance 

The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  curriculum  cycle 
emphasize  skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  Aesthetic  literacy,  in  turn, 
depends  on  and  develops  these  high-school-level  language  arts  skills: 

•  The  reading  skills  of  comprehending  and  analyzing  on  the  literal,  interpretive,  and 
critical/creative  levels 

•  The  listening  skills  of  responding,  remembering,  and  evaluating  for  accuracy, 
effectiveness,  significance,  and  propriety 

•  The  speaking  skills  involved  in  drafting  and  delivery  for  various  audiences  and  purposes 

•  The  writing  skills  of  organizing,  developing,  and  revising  ideas  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
as  well  as  observing  the  conventions  of  language  and  form 

Although  not  always  part  of  the  encountered  or  created  works  in  the  curriculum  cycle, 
formal  and  informal  language  arts  activities  are  implied  by  the  entries  in  the  "Learn"  column, 
particularly  formal  and  informal  talking  and  writing.  Discussion  and  written  responses  not  only 
develop  students'  oral  and  written  language  skills,  but  also  allow  teachers  to  assess  specific  skills 
and  knowledge,  especially  in  the  areas  of  "Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas"  and 
"Interact  and  Reflect." 

Below  are  further  suggestions  for  using  the  curriculum  cycle  to  develop  language  arts  skills: 

Reading 

•  Research  further  information  about  the  significant  figures,  ideas,  and  events  in 
Renaissance  art  and  history. 

•  Read  the  Shakespearean  sonnets  and  other  Shakespearean  plays,  as  well  as  excerpts 
from  Dante  and  Rabelais. 

•  Read  the  works  of  authors  and  poets  from  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 

Listening  and  Speaking 

•  Report  information  from  research  to  peers. 

•  Participate  in  formal  and  informal  discussions  on  the  themes,  devices,  and  quality  of 
Renaissance  art,  music,  dance,  drama,  and  literature. 

Writing 

•  Write  a  research  paper  on  some  aspect  of  the  Renaissance. 

•  Write  a  biography  of  a  Renaissance  figure. 

•  Write  a  comparison  of  the  European  Renaissance  and  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 

•  Write  an  essay  exploring  a  modem  definition  of  "the  Renaissance  man"  which  addresses 
the  possibility  of  a  "Renaissance  woman." 


Media 


Use  CD-ROM  to  research  Renaissance  figures  and  events  and  to  create  a  hypercard 
stack  on  some  aspect  of  the  Renaissance. 


^. 


ENCOUNTER 


Review  ... 

•  The  paintings  of  Renaissance 
artists 

•  The  performances  of 
Renaissance  music  and  dances 

•  Macbeth  and  A  Man  for  All 
Seasons 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Explain  how  elements,  subject  matter,  and 
function  in  Renaissance  art  and  literature 
are  related  to  history  and  culture 

•  Analyze  the  relationships  of  works 

to  one  another  in  terms  of  characteristics, 
purposes,  historical  contexts,  and  themes 

•  Analyze  the  impacts  of  Renaissance  art  and 
literature  on  people's  lives,  then  and  now 

•  Compare  how  similar  themes  are  treated  in 
the  works  encountered 

•  Compare  the  views  conveyed  in  the 
Renaissance  works  with  the  ideas  of 
Renaissance  scientists  and  philosophers 

•  Contrast  Renaissance  views,  themes,  and 
artistic  approaches  with  contemporary  ones 

•  Identify  significant  Renaissance  artists  and 
writers,  cite  representative  works,  and  explain 
why  they  are  significant 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Collaborate  with  directors,  designers,  and 
actors  to  develop  a  coherent,  smooth 
production 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  work  cooperatively 
in  the  invention,  rehearsal,  and  production 
processes 

Analyze  the  collaborative  processes  and 
suggest  ways  that  planning,  performing, 
and  critiquing  could  be  improved 

Analyze  various  interpretations  of  works  of 
art  as  a  means  of  understanding  and 
evaluating  them 

1  Evolve  and  apply  specific  criteria,  based  on 
aesthetic  criticism  and  personal  preferences, 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  work 

1  Evaluate  a  work  of  art  or  performance  by 
comparing  it  to  exemplary  models 

•  Compare  the  ideas  and  experiences  in  the 
encountered  works  with  one's  own  ideas 
and  experiences 


CREATE 


Review  . 

•  The  dance  movement 

•  The  musical  composition 

•  The  portrait 

•  The  cutting  from  a  play 

•  The  monologue  or  dialogue 


The  summaries,  gallery  brochure, 
performance  program,  and  public 
relations  materials 


BEAUTY:  IN  THE  EYE  OF  THE  BEHOLDER?  -  High  School  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  What  is  beauty?  Who  determines  the  standards  for  beauty? 


ENCOUNTER 


View  Picasso's  "Guernica,"  Warhol's 
pop  art,  and  "Kitch"  art 

View  "The  Water  Lilies"  (Monet's 
Garden  Series)  and  artwork  of 
Georgia  O'Keefe 


Read  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn" 
(Keats)  and  "Pied  Beauty" 
(Hopkins),  and  the  free  verse  of 
Sandburg,  Richard  Hugo,  James 
Welch,  and  cummings 

Read  Flowers  in  the  Attic  (V.C. 
Andrews) 

Listen  to  Kronus  Quartet,  Chubby 
Checker,  and  Vivaldi 


•  View  video/attend  performance  of 
"Swan  Lake" 

•  Watch  video  "An  Evening  with  the 
Alvin  Ailey  Dance  Theatre"  or  attend  ■< 
jazz  dance  performance 

•  Watch  video  "Masters  of  Tap"  or 
attend  tap  dance  performance 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

1  Identify  and  describe  the  materials, 
techniques,  and  processes  used  in  visual  art 

Correlate  responses  to  works  of  visual  art 
with  the  techniques  used  to  communicate 
an  idea  about  beauty 

Explain  the  intention  of  the  artist,  citing 
supporting  details  from  the  work 

Identify  the  subject,  form,  and  techniques 
used  in  the  encountered  literature 

Relate  response  to  poetry  with  the  poet's 
use  of  language,  imagery  and  form  to 
communicate  an  idea  about  beauty 

Explain  the  intention  of  the  poet/author, 
citing  supporting  details  from  the  work 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  music 
events  by  describing  in  detail  significant 
events  in  the  encountered  works 

Identify  and  describe  the  movement  elements 
in  viewed  performances  using  dance 
vocabulary 

Relate  responses  to  "Swan  Lake"  (and  others) 
with  the  techniques  used  to  communicate  an 
idea  about  beauty 


LEARN 
Communicate 


Use  logical  reasoning,  supportive  evidence, 
and  effective  language  and  organization  to 
persuade  audience 

Demonstrate  an  awareness  of  aesthetic 
criteria  in  oral  presentation 

Select  and  use  subject,  language,  style  and 
organization  to  achieve  contrast  in  passage 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for 
speaking  and  writing  and  for  evaluating  and 
revising  work 

Demonstrate  understanding  of  the  elements 
and  principles  of  music  in  tonal  composition 

Use  symbols  and  traditional  terms  of  basic 
music  notation 

1  Select  and  use  media,  techniques  and  processes 
of  the  visual  arts  to  convey  ideas  about  beauty 

1  Use  subjects,  themes,  and  symbols  that 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  contexts,  values, 
and  aesthetics  in  the  visual  arts 

1  Apply  choreographic  principles,  processes  and 
structures  to  compose  a  dance  that 
communicates  intended  effect 


CREATE 

Keep  a  journal/sketchbook  with  notes, 
sketches,  and  reflections  on  the  concepts 
of  beauty  encountered 


CREATE 


Choose  a  work  of  art  which  might  be 
considered  "not  beautiful"  and  deliver 
a  speech  to  classmates  arguing  that  it 
should  be  included  in  a  gallery 

Write  a  descriptive  passage  creating  a 
contrast  between  beauty  and  harshness 


Create  a  tonal  composition  using 
contrasting  beautiful  and  non-beautiful 
sounds 


Create  a  collage  contrasting  popular 
views  of  beauty  and  personal  view  of 
beauty 

Produce  a  photograph  or  a  painting 

which  contrasts  the  beautiful  and  the 
non-beautiful 

Compose  a  dance  in  which  beauty  is 
not  the  intent 


EXPANDING  LANGUAGE  ARTS  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  CYCLE 

Beauty:  In  the  Eye  of  the  Beholder? 


The  listings  under  "Encounter,"  "Learn,"  and  "Create"  in  the  model  theme  cycle  emphasize 
skills  and  knowledge  associated  with  aesthetic  literacy.  While  aesthetic  literacy  both  relies  on 
and  strengthens  basic  communication  skills,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  extend  the  cycle  with 
communication-based  activities.  Suggestions  follow. 


Reading 

•  Research  different  art  styles 

•  Research  various  literary  artists  and  their  techniques 

•  Research  styles  of  architecture  through  the  ages 

•  Research  influences  on  above  styles  (what  brought  them  into  being) 

Listening 

•  Listen  to  radio  "voices,"  analyzing  them  as  melodic,  abrasive,  folksy,  etc,  analyzing  the 
effect  of  the  voice  quality 

Speaking 

•  In  small  groups,  select  the  "most  beautiful"  from  a  group  of  paintings,  photos,  fabrics, 
etc.,  and  justify  the  choice  to  the  class 


Media 

•  Use  videos  and  art  and  architecture  books  to  view  styles 

•  Study  magazines  for  different  styles  of  art  and  architecture 

•  Use  a  drafting  program  to  create  a  building  or  city  in  a  certain  architectural  style 

•  Use  the  computer  for  writing  projects 

Writing: 

•  Write  a  persuasive  article  on  why  certain  things  are  not  art 

•  Write  a  justification  or  condemnation  of  NEA-supported  art 

•  Write  about  how  the  perception  of  human  beauty  has  changed  though  time 

•  Write  about  how  the  perception  of  beautiful  art  or  architecture  has  changed 

•  Argue  what  comes  first:  changes  in  culture  or  changes  in  art  and  architecture 


Assessment  for  Beautiful  Tools  Curriculum  Cycle 

Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

•  Weigh  the  effectiveness  of  art  that  functions  in  different  ways. 

•  Use  media,  techniques,  and  organizational  principles  in  visual  art  to  achieve  intended  effect. 

•  Identify  and  discuss  ways  that  the  automobile  has  influenced  part  and  contemporary  lives. 

•  Explain  how  science  and  art  work  together  in  some  aspect  of  the  automobile. 

Task:  Create  a  script  for  a  30-60  second  automobile  commercial  which  focuses  on  the  technical,  economic, 
and  artistic  strengths  of  a  selected  automobile.  Optional:  Create  an  audio  or  video  tape  of  the  student 
script. 

Scoring  Rubric: 


N 

B 

P 

A 

Organization,  including  order,  structure,  and  transitions  enhances  the 
persuasiveness  of  the  script. 

Word  choice  conveys  the  intended  message  in  an  interesting,  precise, 
and  convincing  way. 

The  writing  has  an  easy  flow  and  rhythm  when  read  aloud,  and 
demonstrates  appropriate  language. 

Content  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  technical  aspects  of  the 
automobile. 

Content  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  economic  considerations 
and  their  use  in  persuasion. 

Content  demonstrates  an  understanding  of  the  artistic  features  and 
value  of  the  automobile. 

Optional:  The  audio/video  production  enhances  and  extends  the 
message  of  the  script. 

Optional:  The  production  combines  elements  (words,  images,  sounds, 
music)  in  an  appropriate  and  effective  manner. 

N 
B 

P 
A 


Not  Yet  Student  is  not  yet  able  to  write  a  convincing  commercial 

Basic  Student     understands     the     basic     elements     of     writing     for 

commercials. 
Proficient  Student  communicates  persuasively. 

Advanced  Student    has    achieved    excellence    in     writing    ad    copy    and 

understanding  saleable  features  of  automobiles. 


Assessment  for  Beauty  Curriculum  Cycle 

Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

Use  logical  reasoning,  supportive  evidence,  and  effective  language  and  organization 

to  persuade  audience. 
Demonstrate  an  awareness  of  aesthetic  criteria  in  oral  presentation. 
Select  and  use  subject,  language,  style,  and  organization  to  achieve  contrast. 
Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for  speaking  and  for  evaluating  and  revising 

work. 
Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how  personal  and  cultural  experiences  influence 

interpretation  and  views  on  aesthetics. 


Task: 


Choose  a  work  of  art  which  might  be  considered  "not  beautiful"  and  deliver  a  speech 
to  classmates  arguing  that  it  should  be  included  in  a  gallery.  Conduct  research  about 
the  artist  and  his/her  cultural  and  historical  setting. 


Scoring  Rubric: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Explored  all  research  possibilities. 

Avoided  plagiarism  of  any  source. 

Used  note-taking  and  organizing  strategies. 

Language  was  appropriate  and  persuasive. 

Used  accurate  and  relevant  supporting  material. 

Presented  information  logically;  organized. 

Used  effective  gestures,  movement,  posture. 

Voice  was  audible  and  well-modulated. 

Described  work  of  art  by  referring  to  subject, 
design  elements,  medium,  and  qualities. 

Analyzed  and  interpreted  work  of  art  by  referring 
to  features  of  period  and  style,  feelings  evoked  by 
the  piece,  and  elements  of  artistic  merit. 

On  this  scoring  scale,  1  represents  the  lowest  level  of  achievement  and  5  represents  the 
highest  level. 


ENCOUNTER 


■■''  .  -  ■  -■  v'~t» 


Remember . 


Picasso's  "Guernica" 
Warhol's  pop  art,  "Kitch"  art 
"The  Water  Lilies"  and  artwork  of 
Georgia  O'Keefe 

"Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn" 

"Pied  Beauty"  and 

free  verse  of  Sandburg,  Richard 

Hugo,  James  Welch,  and  cummings 

Flowers  in  the  Attic  (V.C. 
Andrews) 

Music  of  Kronus  Quartet,  Chubby 
Checker,  and  Vivaldi 

>  Performance  of  "Swan  Lake" 


LEARN 
Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

Accurately  describe  the  role  of  each  of 
the  arts  in  the  cultures  and  time  periods 
encountered 


Analyze  historical  and  cultural  images  of 
beauty  and  compare  to  contemporary  views 


Classify  an  encountered  work  by  genre,  style, 
historical  period,  or  culture  and  compare  the 
work  to  other  well-known  examples 


Explain  how  each  art  form  is  similar  to 
and  different  from  others 


Explain  the  varying  notions  of  beauty 
found  in  different  cultures  and  time  periods 
and  relate  them  to  the  artworks  encountered 


Identify  significant  artists  in  each  of  the 
disciplines  and  describe  their  contributions 
to  their  art  and  to  society 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Remember ... 

•  Picasso's  "Guernica" 
Warhol's  pop  art,  "Kitch"  art 
"The  Water  Lilies"  and  artwork  of 
Georgia  O'Keefe 

•  "Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn" 
"Pied  Beauty"  and 

free  verse  of  Sandburg,  Richard 
Hugo,  James  Welch,  and  cummings 

•  Flowers  in  the  Attic  (V.C. 
Andrews) 

•  Music  of  Kronus  Quartet,  Chubby 
Checker,  and  Vivaldi 

•  Performance  of  "Swan  Lake" 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Articulate  the  reasons  for  artistic 
decisions,  explaining  what  is  gained 
and  lost  in  each  approach 

1  Discuss  interpretations  of  and  reactions 
to  dance  and  literary,  musical,  and  visual 
arts  clearly  and  confidently 

•  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  how 
personal  and  cultural  experiences 
influence  interpretation  and  views  on 
aesthetics 

•  Describe  the  influence  of  each  of  the 
arts  on  the  quality  of  contemporary  life 

•  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  the  aesthetic 
traditions  in  each  discipline 

•  Establish  and  use  specific  aesthetic  criteria 
to  evaluate  the  quality  of  artworks  from 
each  discipline 


CREATE 


Review ... 

•  The  speech 

•  The  descriptive  passage 

•  The  tonal  composition 

•  The  collage 

•  The  photograph  or  painting 

•  The  dance 


THE  VISITING  VISUAL  ARTIST  -  Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  What  makes  an  artistic  medium  work?  How  is  it  done? 


ENCOUNTER 


(The  purpose  of  a  visit  with  an  artist 
is  to  acquaint  students  with  a 
particular  medium,  method,  or 
function  of  the  visual  arts. 

What  students  learn  in  this  encounter 
may  be  adapted  and  made  more 
specific  to  fit  the  particular 
visiting  artist.) 

•    An  Artist  in  the  School  shares 
own  work  with  students  and 
discusses  objectives,  themes, 
and  methods,  encouraging 
students'  questions. 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Listen  effectively,  anticipating  meaning, 
taking  notes,  and  visualizing  what  is  heard 


Respond  as  a  listener  by  asking  questions, 
following  directions,  and  giving  verbal 
and  nonverbal  feedback 


Identify  and  explain  the  intention  of  the 
artist,  and  explore  how  that  intention 
influenced  the  artist's  subjects  and  methods 


Describe  the  elements,  structures,  and  forms 
typical  of  the  artist's  work,  citing  specific 
examples  in  a  particular  work 


Analyze  and  describe  the  elements  of  a 
particular  work  that  make  it  unique, 
interesting,  and  expressive 


LEARN 

Communicate 

Select  and  use  subjects,  media,  and 
techniques  which  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  the  artist's  work 

Apply  media,  techniques,  and  processes  in 
the  visual  arts  with  the  skill  and  sensitivity 
to  achieve  the  intended  effect 


Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas 
for  writing  and  to  refine  writing  over  time, 
evaluating  what  is  gained  and  lost 
in  revision 

Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose, 
selecting  and  presenting  detail  effectively  and 
observing  the  conventions  of  the  writing  form 

Create  characters,  environments,  and  action 
that  communicate  to  an  audience 

Improvise  and  refine  dialogue  and  gesture 
to  create  interesting  dramatic  characters  and 
events 

Sustain  credible  characters  and  action  in 
dramatic  performances 

1  Select  musical  scores  which  demonstrate 
an  understanding  of  the  effects  of  musical 
elements  and  forms 

'  Use  choreographic  principles  and  processes  to 
transfer  a  visual  pattern  to  the  kinesthetic 

•  Improvise  to  invent  movement  and  to  solve 
movement  problems 


CREATE 


CREATE 


Use  knowledge  of  artist's  methods, 
subjects  and  intentions  to  create  a 
work  of  visual  art  in  a  similar  style 


Write  an  article  about  the  artist  for 
submission  to  a  student  art  magazine 


Write  a  character  sketch  or  a  short  story 

based  on  a  subject  in  one  of  the 
artist's  works 


Create  and  perform  a  dramatic  scene 

which  begins  or  ends  with  a  scene/concept 
from  one  of  the  artist's  works 


Choreograph  a  dance  phrase  and 
select  music  which  expresses  a  feeling, 
situation,  or  idea  in  one  of  the  artist's  works 


ENCOUNTER 


Review ... 

•  The  artist's  work 

•  Notes  on  the  artist's  talk(s) 


LEARN 
Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 


Describe  the  relationship  of  the  artist's  work 
to  her/his  culture 


Explain  how  the  artist's  experience  has 
influenced  his/her  art 


Identify  the  artistic  influences  on  the  artist's 
work 


Compare  the  artist's  work  to  other 
contemporary  models 


Explain  connections  between  the  artist's  work 
and  another  discipline  like  history,  science, 
or  math 


Explain  how  an  artist  may  contribute  to 
society 


Describe  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  pursue  an  interest  in  visual  art 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Review ... 

•  The  artist's  work 

•  Notes  on  the  artist's  talk(s) 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Collaborate  effectively  in  the  planning, 
practicing,  and  polishing  processes 

1  Explain  interpretations  and  artistic  choices 
to  peers 

■  Communicate  personal  perceptions  clearly 
and  constructively,  citing  details  and  offering 
suggestions 

•  Analyze  the  collaborative  process  and  suggest 
ways  that  planning,  practicing,  and  polishing 
could  be  improved 

■  Examine  various  interpretations  of  a  work  of 
art,  literature,  or  performance  as  a  means  of 
understanding  and  evaluating  it 

•  Establish  a  set  of  informed  criteria  and  use  it 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  works  of 
visual  art,  literature,  and  performances 

•  Examine  the  effects  that  art  can  have  on  a 
person's  life 


CREATE 


Revisit ... 

•  The  work  of  visual  art 

•  The  article 

•  The  character  sketch  or  short  story 

•  The  dramatic  scene 

•  The  dance  movement  and 
selected  music 


THEATER  WORKSHOP  •  Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  Wh« 

at  makes  theater  work?  What  does  i 

t  teach  us  about  community? 

ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

CREATE 

•  View  or  attend  a  theatrical 
performance 

•  Identify  and  describe  the  visual,  musical, 
literary,  and  kinetic  elements  of  dramatic 
performances 

•  Analyze  descriptions,  dialogue,  and 
actions  to  discover,  articulate,  and  defend 
interpretations  of  character  and  theme 

•  Identify  and  describe  acting  techniques 

•  Explain  the  functions  and  interrelated  nature 
of  scenery,  properties,  lighting,  sound, 
costumes,  and  makeup  in  creating  the 
dramatic  environment 

•  Express  and  support  the  meanings  found 
in  dramatic  performances 

•  Demonstrate  understanding  of  the  elements 
and  theory  of  criticism 

•  Write  a  review  of  the  performance  for 
publication  in  the  local/school 
newspaper 

ENCOUNTER 

LEARN 
Communicate 

CREATE 

•  Use  improvisation,  self-evaluation  and 
collaboration  to  refine  dialogue  and  action 

•  Create  and  sustain  characters,  environments, 
and  actions  that  convey  story  and  meaning 
to  an  audience 

•  Produce  and  present  a  theatrical 
performance,  from  concept  through 
scripting,  casting,  rehearsing, 
designing,  promoting,  and  presenting 

•  Concentrate  on  the  role  assumed  and  interact 
credibly  as  invented  characters 

•  Develop  set  designs  conveying  environments 
that  support  the  text 

•  Create  a  work  of  visual  art  in  response  to 
the  theater  experience  or  a  portrait  of  a 
character 

•  Incorporate  music,  movement,  and  visual 
elements  to  express  ideas  and  emotions  in 
dramatic  performances 

•  Use  the  themes  in  the  theater  production  to 
inspire  a  short  video  piece  adapting  those 
themes  to  local  issues 

•  Use  research  to  evaluate  the  validity  and 
practicality  of  artistic  choices 

•  Apply  technical  knowledge  and  skills  to 
create  safe  and  functional  scenery,  properties, 
lighting,  sound,  costumes,  and  makeup 

•  Design  and  implement  effective  stage 
management,  promotion,  and  business  plans 

•  Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose, 
selecting  and  presenting  details  effectively  and 
observing  the  conventions  of  language 

V 

•  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
to  revise  writing  over  time,  evaluating  what  is 
gained  and  lost  in  revision 

J 

Report  for  Drama 
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SCENE  SHARING/EVALUATION 

Establishes  Character  Through 

Mastery: 
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2  -  Meets  Expectations 
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1  -  Does  Not  Meet  Expectations 
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THEATRE  ASSESSMENT  (From  a  Draft  of  NAEP  Assessments) 
4TH  GRADE 

Content  Standard:  Acting  by  assuming  roles  and  interacting  in  improvisations. 
In  assessing  acting,  three  areas  need  to  be  addressed: 

A.  Physicalization 

1 .  Pantomime  skills  (folding  clothes,  picking  apples,  etc.) 

2.  Characterization  (type  of  character,  walk,  age,  mannerisms,  profession,  etc.) 

3.  Emotion  (excited,  angry,  sad,  etc.) 

B.  Voice 

1.  Audible,  Enunciated 

2.  Characterization  (age,  mannerisms,  accent,  etc.) 

3.  Variety  (pitch,  tone,  tempo,  etc.) 

4.  Emotion 

5.  Dialogue: 

a.  1-4  for  voice 

b.  Appropriate  to  character 

c.  Interacts  appropriate  to  scene  and  to  other  characters 

C.  Believability 

1 .  Concentration,  focus,  commitment 

2.  Sustains  physicalization,  voice  throughout  scene 

3.  Interacts,  is  in  rapport  with  other  actors  (eye  contact,  listening,  not  showing  off  or 
upstaging,  etc.) 

WHOLISTIC  Rubrics  for  all  three  areas 

1 .  Student  showes  no  evidence  of  characterization;  voice  is  inaudible;  no  concentration;  no 
appropriate  interaction  with  others  in  scene. 

2.  Student  makes  attempt  at  characterization  using  voice  and  physicalization;  character  is 
not  maintained;  lack  of  concentration  and  focus;  character  is  not  very  believable;  voice 
may  be  inaudible  or  not  enunciated  some  of  time;  little  interaction  or  rapport  with  others. 

3.  Student  has  a  definite  character  with  appropriate  physical  and  vocal  qualities;  some 
dialogue  and  interaction;  student  may  go  in  and  out  of  character;  may  not  maintain 
concentration  and  focus. 

4.  Student  sustains  well-rounded  character  with  appropriate  physicalization  and  voice 
qualities,  including  an  emotional  component;  dialogue  is  appropriate  and  full'  of  the 
character;  interacts  whole  heartedly  with  other  characters;  character  is  very  believable, 
with  full  concentration  and  focus;  character  is  multi-dimensional. 

ANALYTIC  Rubrics  for  each  area 

PHYSICALIZATION 

1 .  Student  makes  no  attempt  at  physicalization  of  character. 

2.  Student  makes  an  attempt  at  physicalization;  character  not  sustained;  is  believable 
sometimes,  but  flat  without  concentration  and  energy;  pantomime  is  unclear. 

3.  Student  exhibits  believable  pantomime  skills  most  of  time;  makes  definite  attempt  at 
physical  characterization;  may  not  be  aware  of  or  show  emotional  life;  character 
somewhat  developed  and  sustained  throughout  most  of  the  scene. 


4.  Student  exhibits  skilled  and  believable  pantomime;  shows  definite  physical  characteristics 

of  character  (walk,  mannerisms,  etc.);  shows  emotional  state  of  character;  character  is 
full,1  clear,  well-developed,  sustained  throughout  scene. 

VOICE 

1 .  Student  is  inaudible;  does  not  enunciate;  makes  no  attempt  at  characterization  of  emotion 
or  dialogue. 

2.  Student  makes  small  attempt  at  vocal  characterization;  can  be  heard  and  understood 
most  of  time;  dialogue  is  lacking  believability  and  energy  and  although  student  does 
interact  sometimes  with  others,  it  also  lacks  believability. 

3.  Student  makes  definite  attempt  at  vocal  characterization;  voice  is  audible;  enunciated 
most  of  time;  has  some  vocal  variety;  dialogue  is  appropriate  and  interaction  is  attempted. 

4.  Student  uses  voice  well  to  establish  definite,  clear  character;  voice  is  audible  and 
enunciated;  dialogue  is  believable  and  in  definite  relationship  with  other  characters. 

BELIEVABILITY 

1 .  Student  is  not  believable,  with  no  concentration  and  focus;  does  not  attempt  to  stay  in 
relationship/rapport  with  others. 

2.  Student  makes  some  attempt  at  concentration,  but  is  easily  distracted;  interaction  is 
disjointed;  there  may  be  some  showing  off,  mugging  for  the  camera,  shyness  or 
embarrassment;  character  is  one-dimensional  and  flat. 

3.  Student  shows  concentration  and  focus;  physical  and  vocal  characterization;  character 
shows  potential  for  multi-dimension;  characterization  is  somewhat  successful;  is  in 
relationship/rapport  most  of  time. 

4.  Student  sustains  concentration  and  focus,  physical  and  vocal  characterization 
believability;  is  in  definite  rapport/relationship  with  other  characters;  character  is  very  real, 
believable,  multi-dimensional. 


SUGGESTED  ACTMT1ES 
Using  the  Movement  Elements 


Space 

1 .  Explore  the  eight  basic  locomotor  activities  (walking,  running,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping,  sliding, 
galloping,  and  leaping).  Make  up  a  movement  which  travels  on  your  back.  Discover  a  locomotor 
movement  which  travels  on  one  hand  and  one  foot.  On  two  hands  and  two  feet.  On  your  side. 
On  your  stomach.  Create  your  own  way  of  locomoting  around  the  room.  Perform  these 
locomotor  movements  to  the  class. 

2.  Perform  these  same  locomotor  movements  forward,  backward,  sideways,  and  diagonally  across 
the  room.  Explore  the  same  movements  using  levels:  low,  high  and  middle.  Explore  these 
movements  with  several  people  together  in  a  clump,  in  long  lines,  and  moving  independently  in 
random  fashion  around  the  room. 

3.  Explore  axial  movements  which  stay  in  one  place,  and  do  not  travel  (twist,  turn,  lift,  drop,  press, 
pull,  stretch,  swing,  bend).  What  other  axial  movements  do  you  know?  Make  up  one  new  one 
and  teach  it  to  someone. 

Time 

4.  Move  different  parts  of  your  body  on  a  steady  beat-move  your  head,  shoulders,  hips,  arms,  feet, 
hands,  back,  and  knees.   Explore  varying  tempos  (slow,  medium,  fast). 

5.  Explore  sustained,  continuous  slow  movements  using  many  different  body  parts  at  once.  Fill  the 
room  with  sustained  movement.  Now  explore  movement  which  is  sharp,  sudden  and  fast.  Make- 
up a  sequence  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end  which  combine  sustained  movement  with  sharp 
sudden  movement. 

Energy 

6.  Explore  movements  which  are  strong  and  powerful  (punches,  kicks,  slashes,  karate  chops).  Now 
explore  movements  which  ar  very  light  and  delicate.  Make  up  a  movement  phrase  (with  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end)  which  combines  strong  and  light  movements. 

7.  Create  movement  to  these  words-vibrate,  swing,  punch,  slash,  press,  dab,  flick,  float,  glide,  creep, 
march,  slither,  and  perch.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four.  Ask  each  group  to 
develop  a  movement  phrase  using  four  locomotor  and  axial  movements.  Perform  them  for  the 
group. 

Discussion  Questions 

After  viewing  a  dance,  discuss  the  performance  as  a  class. 

1 .  What  was  the  dance  style  (ballet,  modern,  jazz,  tap,  jitterbug,  flamenco,  social  dance,  Balinese, 
African,  Native  American,  etc.)? 

2.  What  was  the  choreographer's  intent  or  the  theme  of  the  piece  (i.e.,  to  tell  a  story,  to  entertain, 
to  utilize  abstract,  gestural  movement,  to  explore  a  social  issue,  to  worship  or  celebrate  an 
occasion,  etc.)? 

3.  How  did  the  dance  progress  to  accomplish  this  intent?  What  choices  has  the  choreographer 
made?  Describe  specific  things  which  happened  in  the  piece  to  give  you  your  impressions. 


4.  How  did  the  technical  aspect  help  or  hurt  the  piece  (lights,  costumes,  sets)? 

5.  What  impact  did  the  music,  live  sound  or  silence  play? 

6.  On  the  video,  look  at  one  or  two  small  sections  of  a  dance  piece  and  replay  several  times. 
Discuss  the  choreographers  use  of  level,  directionality,  spacing,  partnering,  body  parts  used, 
movement  quality,  expression  and  rhythm.  How  do  these  combine  to  create  a  desired  effect? 
Why  do  you  think  the  choreographer  may  have  selected  these  elements? 


Additional  Resources: 
Choreography  and  Dance  in  the  Classroom 

Blom,  Lynne  Anne  and  L  Tarin  Chaplin.  The  Intimate  Act  of  Choreography.  Pennsylvania:  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1982. 

Campbell,  Linda.  Teaching  and  Learning  Through  Multiple  Intelligences.  Washington:  New  Horizons  for 
Learning,  1992. 

Ellfeldt,  Lois.  A  Primer  for  Choreographers.  California:  Mayfield  Publishing  Company,  1 967. 

Gilbert,  Anne  Green.    Teaching  the  Three  Rs  Through  Movement  Experiences.    Minnesota:  Burgess 
Publishing  Co,  1977. 

Hayes,  Elizabeth  R.  Dance  Composition  and  Production.  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Book  Company,  1 993. 

Holt,  Shirley  Ann.    On  the  Move:  Lesson  Plans  to  Accompany  Children  Moving.    California:  Mayfield 
Publishing  Company,  1993. 

Jonas,  Gerald.  Dancing:  The  Pleasure.  Power  and  Art  of  Movement.  New  York:  Harry  Abrams,  Inc.,  1992. 

Kaufmann,  Karen  A.  (Editor)    A  Collection  of  Creative  Movement  Lesson  Plans.    Written  by  Montana 
Teachers.   Missoula,  MT,  1989. 

Towers,  Dierdre.   Dance  Film  and  Video  Guide.   Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  Book  Company,  1991. 


FINE  ARTS  PORTFOLIO  SUMMARY 
HIGH  SCHOOL  DRAMA  RUBRIC 


The  student  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  to... 

Assessment  Device 

3  Well  Done 

2  Met 

1  Needs  Work 

Understand  and  know  basic  stagecraft  terms,  the  elements 
of  lighting,  costuming,  props,  makeup  and  play  selection 
as  well  as  historical  background. 

Teacher  Test 

Apply  good  knowledge  of  dramatic  concepts,  elements,  as 
well  as  good  writing  techniques  to  enhance  enjoyment  of 
how  theatre  works. 

Student  Critique 

Discover  the  underlying  theme/s  of  an  existing  play  and 
develop  the  production  geared  to  a  specific  audience. 

Collaborative 
Statement  or  Concept 

Write  a  character  autobiography  using  lines  of  an  existing 
work  as  the  basis  for  the  character's  life. 

Student  Character 
Analysis 

Memorize  a  short  passage  from  an  existing  work,  applying 
knowledge  of  dramatic  concepts,  elements,  principles, 
theories. 

Teacher/Peer/Self 
Observation 

Demonstrate  knowledge  of  character  development. 

Student  Collages/ 
Line  Drawings 

Apply  knowledge  of  technical  theatre  and  acting  (all 
areas  of  the  dramatic  arts)  by  participating  in  a  variety  of 
(several)  theatre  productions. 

Student  Performance 

Video/Cassette 

Pictures/Program 

Apply  knowledge  of  dramatic  concepts,  elements, 
principles,  theories  and  processes  by  writing  a  narrative 
based  on  personal  experience. 

Teacher/Peer/Self 
Review/Critique 

Understand  the  importance  of  working  with  fellow 
students-that  good  theatre  is  a  cooperative  art. 

Student/Teacher 
Assessment 

Reflect/appreciate  the  experience/growth. 

Student  Centered 
Narrative 
(written  or  oral) 

Student's  name_ 
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THEATRE  ASSESSMENTS  TASKS  (From  a  Draft  of  NAEP  Assessments) 
GRADE  4 

THE  PARK* 

This  could  also  be  the  basis  for  an  8th  grade  level  task. 

Criteria  for  Assessment 

Content  Standard  Addresses:  Creation  and  Performance: 
B-Basic  elements  of  characters/roles 
G-Basic  elements  of  scenery  and  props 

Achievement  Standard(s)  Assessed:  Proficient 

B-Use  movement  and  voice  to  explore  a  variety  of  roles 
C-Choose  a  playing  space,  select  and  organize  materials 

Description  of  Set  (Pre-Assessment  Preparation) 
Number  of  Students:   8  to  10 

Time  Required:  30  to  40  minutes 

Method (s)  of  Assessment: 

1.  Group  discussion 

2.  Performance-based:  role  playing,  criteria  checklist 

3.  Audio/videotape  recordings:  oral  critique  (self),  audience  response  (group) 

Physical  set-up  of  Testing  Space: 

Clear  space  with  found'  classroom  furniture  and  objects  available:   e.g.,  chairs,  wastebaskets, 
desks,  boxes,  etc. 

Directions  to  Facilitator(s): 

The  Script  (Instructions)--(Attached) 

Definitions--  critique  in  role 

improvise  (improvisation)  side-coach 

Physical  Directions 

Empower  the  students.  Position  yourself  and  define  the  parameters  (the  space)  in  which  they  can 
create. 

Roles  and  Responsibilities 

Clearly  communicate  each  task  and  completely  play  ft  out  before  proceeding  to  the  next  task. 
This  is  a  developmental  process. 

Directions  to  the  Students: 

Expected  Outcomes/Group  Performance 
Cooperative  interaction 

Score  guide 

Attitude 

Contribution  to  the  group  effort 

Expected  Outcomes/Individual  Performance 


Concentration 

Verbal  and  non-verbal  expression 

Justification/motivation 

Score  Guide- 
Appropriateness  (of  role  to  setting  and  situation) 
Incorporates  detail 
Sustained  involvement 

Attached  chart  (developed  by  Barbara  Salisbury  Wills) 

Resources 

Physical  Materials-Scripts  for  facilitators;  audiotape  recorder;  VCR/camera/monitor 

Means  of  Creating  a  Record-Videotapes  of  student  actions;  audiotapes  of  student  discussion 


SCRIPT  FOR  THE  PARK 

Group  Performance: 

Through  discussion,  the  group  identifies  "the  park.'  The  location  and  nature  of  the  park  will  reflect 
the  region,  culture  and  interests  of  the  group. 

Individual  Performance: 

Task  1 :  Contribute  one  set  piece  or  design  idea  and  place  it  in  the  park.   Explain  your 

contribution  to  the  group.  (Audiotape  the  explanations.)  This  is  the  SET 
DESIGN. 

The  Facilitator  announces  the  season,  day  of  the  week,  time  of  day  and  weather: 
"We  are  going  to  explore  and  improvise  a  day  in  the  park.  It  is  midday  on  a  hot, 
summer  Saturday  afternoon." 

Task  2:  Create  a  role  for  the  park.  One  at  a  time,  enter  in  role,  connect  with  or  use  the 

set  (place),  then  exit.   (Do  not  interact  with  another  person.) 

Task  3:  One  at  a  time,  enter  in  role,  connect  with  the  set,  connect  with  another  role  player 

(verbal  or  non-verbal),  then  exit  in  role. 

Task  4:  Bring  your  role  to  the  park  for  a  reason.   Once  in  the  park,  remain  engaged  in 

your  activity. 

The  Facilitator  adds  a  conflict:  Announce  ('in  role'  as  police  or  park  security  or  "side- 
coach"  as  P. A.  system),  "A  boa  constrictor  has  escaped  from  the  zoo  and  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  area.   Please  use  extreme  caution."  (Scene  ends  after  all  exit.) 

Task  5:  Play  back  the  video  of  Task  4.  Each  student  is  instructed  to  observe  him/herself. 

Individual  oral  critiques  will  be  audiotaped. 

Task  6:  Large  group  discussion  of  the  dramatic  scene  that  developed  when  conflict  was 

added  to  the  situation. 


OBSERVATION  FORM 
CLASSROOM  DRAMA/THEATRE  BEHAVIORS 


School 


Name  of  Student 


Grade Age Classroom  Teacher, 


Observer Date 

CLASSROOM  DRAMA/THEATRE  BEHAVIORS 

CONCENTRATION 

follows  directions 

sustains  involvement  in  activity 

IMAGINATION 

contributes  original  ideas 
reacts  spontaneously 
solves  problems  creatively 
incorporates  imaginative  detail 

COOPERATIVE  INTERACTION 

contributes  to  group  effort 
listens  courteously  to  others 
takes  turns 

assumes  role  of  leader 
assumes  role  of  followers 
accepts  group  decision 

NONVERBAL  EXPRESSION 

uses  appropriate  gestures 
uses  appropriate  movement 

VERBAL  EXPRESSION 
speaks  clearly 
speaks  expressively 
improvises  dialogue 

EVALUATION  AND  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

makes  constructive  contributions  to  discussion  and  evaluations 
incorporates  improvements  into  playing 

ATTITUDE 

cooperative,  involved 
shy,  inhibited 
disruptive,  hostile 


THE  PARK 

Criteria  to  be  Assessed 

Content  Standards  Addressed:  Creation  and  Performance 

B-Basic  elements  of  characters/roles 
C-Basic  elements  of  scenery  and  props 

Student  Outcomes 
4th  Grade  Level 
Task  1 

Identifies  and  alters  space  to  create  suitable  environments  or  settings 

Adapts  objects  to  represent  other  objects 

Contributes  to  group  effort 


Task  2 


Task  3 


Places  self  in  pretend  situation 

Uses  appropriate  movement  to  suggest  a  character 

Makes  contact  with  objects  in  the  imaginary  environment  and  communicates  size,  shape,  weight, 

etc. 

Listens  and  responds  to  others 

Communicates  the  activity  of  a  character  through  movement 

Improvises  dialogue  to  communicate  character 

Sustains  involvement  in  activity 
Task  4 

Demonstrates  transformation  of  objects,  self  and  others 

Reacts  spontaneously  in  role 

Sustains  involvement  in  activity 
Tasks  5  and  6 

Self-evaluation  (written)  or  audiotape  (in  progress) 

8th  Grade  Level 


Task  1 


Task  2 


Task  3 


Task  4 


Selects  properties  and  set  pieces  suitable  to  setting  and/or  situation 

Recognizes  the  basic  elements  of  scene  design  in  the  placement  of  set  pieces  (orders  visual 

aspects  of  an  environment) 

Exhibits  a  recognizable  role  appropriate  to  the  situation 

Demonstrates  a  sensory  awareness  of  the  environment  in  movement  and  gesture 

Uses  pantomime  to  manipulate  imaginary  objects 

Uses  movement  to  communicate  feeling  and  mood  of  character 
Conveys  a  relationship  or  emotional  response  to  imaginary  objects 
Interacts  and  suggests  a  relationship  with  another  role  (character) 


Improvises  language  and  action  appropriate  to  situation  and  character's  objectives 
Demonstrates  through  dramatic  action  an  emotional  attitude 
Responds  (reacts)  in  role  to  a  change  in  the  dramatic  situation 
Sustains  characterization 
Tasks  5  and  6 

Self-evaluation  (written)  or  audiotape  (in  progress) 

1 


ENCOUNTER 


View  a  filmed  version  of  a  previously 
seen  theatrical  performance 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 


Compare  how  ideas  and  emotions  are 
expressed  in  theater,  dance,  music,  film, 
and  literary  and  visual  arts 

Explain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  drama  in  the  theater  as  opposed  to  drama 
on  film  and  television 

Explain  how  music,  dance,  visual  art,  and 
literature  contribute  to  theater 

Explain  how  technology  can  be  used  to 
enhance  dramatic  performances 

Analyze  the  relationship  between  cultural 
values  and  freedom  of  expression  in 
theatrical  performances 

Identify  cultural  and  historical  sources 
for  a  dramatic  performance 

Draw  conclusions  about  a  culture  based 
on  its  theatrical  works  and  traditions 

Identify  and  compare  various  settings  and 
reasons  for  creating  dramas 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 


interact  and  Reflect 

■  Collaborate  in  the  improvisation,  rehearsal 
and  production  processes 

•  Justify  artistic  choices  to  peers 

•  Give  feedback  on  artistic  choices  to  peers 
clearly  and  constructively,  citing  specific 
details  and  suggesting  alternatives 

'  Analyze  the  collaborative  processes  and  make 
suggestions  for  improving  planning, 
producing  and  revising 

>  Explain  the  roles  of  cooperation, 
communication,  consensus,  risk-taking, 
sympathy  and  empathy  in  the  collaborative 
process 

■  Analyze  the  aspects  of  working  in  theater 
that  apply  to  community  life 

•  Use  knowledge  of  theater  and  personal 
preferences  to  evaluate  own  work  and 
work  of  others  in  theater 

•  Describe  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  discipline 
needed  to  pursue  an  interest  in  theater 


CREATE 


Collaborate  and  evaluate  throughout 
the  process  of  producing  a  theatrical 
performance,  from  concept  through 
scripting,  casting,  rehearsing, 
designing,  promoting,  and  presenting 


DANCE  WORKSHOP  -Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  How  does  a  dance  piece  communicate  an  idea,  theme,  or  emotion? 


■ 


ENCOUNTER 


Attend  a  live  dance  performance 

View  on  video  such  dance 
performances  as: 

PBS  Series:  "Dancing" 

Twyla  Tharp 

Martha  Graham 

The  Nutcracker  Suite 

Swan  Lake 

MTV  rock  videos 

Fame 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

•  Concentrate  and  focus,  attend  and  respond  to 
extended  performances 

•  Describe  the  action  and  movement  elements 
in  a  dance  performance,  using  the  vocabulary 
of  dance 

•  Identify  such  structures  as  AB,  ABA,  canon, 
narrative,  and  call  and  response 

•  Identify  and  describe  such  dance  forms  as 
theme  and  variation,  palindrome, 

rondo  and  round 

•  Identify  and  explain  the  intention  of  the 
artist  and  explore  how  that  intention 
influenced  the  artist's  methods 

•  Compare  and  contrast  two  dance 
compositions  in  terms  of  space,  time,  and 
force/energy 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  sketchbook  with 
sketches,  notes,  and  reflections  on  dance 
as  an  artistic  medium 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 

Communicate 

Demonstrate  movement  elements  and  skills 

Demonstrate  the  partner  skills  of  copying, 
leading  and  following,  and  mirroring 

Apply  choreographic  principles,  processes 
and  structures  to  dance  compositions 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  different  styles 
or  traditions  in  dance 

Develop  set  designs  that  clearly  support  the 
choreographers'  intents 

Compose  short  musical  pieces  which  use  the 
elements  of  music  effectively 

Use  standard  notation  symbols  to  record 
musical  compositions 

Select  and  use  media,  techniques,  and 
processes  in  the  visual  arts  to  achieve 
intended  purpose 

1  Use  organizational  principles  and  functions  to 
solve  specific  visual  arts  problems 

1  Select  and  use  diction,  imagery,  rhythm  and 
form  to  achieve  intended  literary  purpose 

'  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
to  evaluate  and  refine  writing 

'  Command  an  audience's  response  by  varying 
pitch,  tempo,  and  tone  in  literary  readings 


CREATE 


To  produce  a  multi-disciplinary 
dance  performance  ... 

Create  a  series  of  shapes  which  depict 
an  emotion,  theme,  or  idea 

Create  a  movement  motif  based  on  a 
musical  selection 

Create  a  dance  which  draws  on  two 
different  styles  or  traditions 


Design  a  set  for  dancers  to  move  around, 
within,  over  or  under 


Compose  a  musical  score  for  a  dance 


Create  and  display  gestural  drawings 

from  dance  movements 


Write  a  poem  or  a  descriptive  prose 
piece  which  uses  language  to  imitate  the 
structures  and  movements  of  dance 

Read  poetry  or  descriptive  prose  for 

audience  enjoyment 


SUGGESTED  ACTMT1ES 
Using  the  Movement  Elements 

Space 

1 .  Explore  the  eight  basic  locomotor  activities  (walking,  running,  jumping,  hopping,  skipping,  sliding, 
galloping,  and  leaping).  Make  up  a  movement  which  travels  on  your  back.  Discover  a  locomotor 
movement  which  travels  on  one  hand  and  one  foot.  On  two  hands  and  two  feet.  On  your  side. 
On  your  stomach.  Create  your  own  way  of  locomoting  around  the  room.  Perform  these 
locomotor  movements  to  the  class. 

2.  Perform  these  same  locomotor  movements  forward,  backward,  sideways,  and  diagonally  across 
the  room.  Explore  the  same  movements  using  levels:  low,  high  and  middle.  Explore  these 
movements  with  several  people  together  in  a  clump,  in  long  lines,  and  moving  independently  in 
random  fashion  around  the  room. 

3.  Explore  axial  movements  which  stay  in  one  place,  and  do  not  travel  (twist,  turn,  lift,  drop,  press, 
pull,  stretch,  swing,  bend).  What  other  axial  movements  do  you  know?  Make  up  one  new  one 
and  teach  it  to  someone. 

Time 

4.  Move  different  parts  of  your  body  on  a  steady  beat-move  your  head,  shoulders,  hips,  arms,  feet, 
hands,  back,  and  knees.   Explore  varying  tempos  (slow,  medium,  fast). 

5.  Explore  sustained,  continuous  slow  movements  using  many  different  body  parts  at  once.  Fill  the 
room  with  sustained  movement.  Now  explore  movement  which  is  sharp,  sudden  and  fast.  Make- 
up a  sequence  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end  which  combine  sustained  movement  with  sharp 
sudden  movement. 

Energy 

6.  Explore  movements  which  are  strong  and  powerful  (punches,  kicks,  slashes,  karate  chops).  Now 
explore  movements  which  ar  very  light  and  delicate.  Make  up  a  movement  phrase  (with  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end)  which  combines  strong  and  light  movements. 

7.  Create  movement  to  these  words-vibrate,  swing,  punch,  slash,  press,  dab,  flick,  float,  glide,  creep, 
march,  slither,  and  perch.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four.  Ask  each  group  to 
develop  a  movement  phrase  using  four  locomotor  and  axial  movements.  Perform  them  for  the 
group. 


Discussion  Questions 

After  viewing  a  dance,  discuss  the  performance  as  a  class. 

1 .  What  was  the  dance  style  (ballet,  modern,  jazz,  tap,  jitterbug,  flamenco,  social  dance,  Balinese, 
African,  Native  American,  etc.)? 

2.  What  was  the  choreographer's  intent  or  the  theme  of  the  piece  (i.e.,  to  tell  a  story,  to  entertain, 
to  utilize  abstract,  gestural  movement,  to  explore  a  social  issue,  to  worship  or  celebrate  an 
occasion,  etc.)? 

3.  How  did  the  dance  progress  to  accomplish  this  intent?  What  choices  has  the  choreographer 
made?  Describe  specific  things  which  happened  in  the  piece  to  give  you  your  impressions. 


4.  How  did  the  technical  aspect  help  or  hurt  the  piece  (lights,  costumes,  sets)? 

5.  What  impact  did  the  music,  live  sound  or  silence  play? 

6.  On  the  video,  look  at  one  or  two  small  sections  of  a  dance  piece  and  replay  several  times. 
Discuss  the  choreographers  use  of  level,  directionality,  spacing,  partnering,  body  parts  used, 
movement  quality,  expression  and  rhythm.  How  do  these  combine  to  create  a  desired  effect? 
Why  do  you  think  the  choreographer  may  have  selected  these  elements? 


Additional  Resources: 
Choreography  and  Dance  in  the  Classroom 

Blom,  Lynne  Anne  and  L  Tarin  Chaplin.  The  Intimate  Act  of  Choreography.  Pennsylvania:  University  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  1982. 

Campbell,  Linda.  Teaching  and  Learning  Through  Multiple  Intelligences.  Washington:  New  Horizons  for 
Learning,  1992. 

Ellfeldt,  Lois.  A  Primer  for  Choreographers.  California:  Mayfield  Publishing  Company,  1967. 

Gilbert,  Anne  Green.    Teaching  the  Three  Rs  Through  Movement  Experiences.    Minnesota:  Burgess 
Publishing  Co,  1977. 

Hayes,  Elizabeth  R.  Dance  Composition  and  Production.  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Book  Company,  1993. 

Holt,  Shirley  Ann.    On  the  Move:  Lesson  Plans  to  Accompany  Children  Moving.    California:  Mayfield 
Publishing  Company,  1993. 

Jonas,  Gerald.  Dancing:  The  Pleasure.  Power  and  Art  of  Movement.  New  York:  Harry  Abrams,  Inc.,  1992. 

Kaufmann,  Karen  A.  (Editor)    A  Collection  of  Creative  Movement  Lesson  Plans.    Written  by  Montana 
Teachers.   Missoula,  MT,  1989. 

Towers,  Dierdre.  Dance  Film  and  Video  Guide.  Princeton,  NJ:  Princeton  Book  Company,  1991. 


ENCOUNTER 


Relive ... 

•  The  live  dance  performance 

•  And  compare  such  dance 
performances  on  video  as: 

PBS  Dance  Series 
Twyla  Tharp 
Martha  Graham 
The  Nutcracker  Suite 
Swan  Lake 
MTV  rock  videos 
Fame 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

Explain  how  dance  is  similar  to  and  different 
from  other  forms  of  art 

Identify  specific  dances  belonging  to  a 
particular  culture,  time,  and  place 

Compare  the  characteristics  of  dances  from 
various  eras  and  cultures 

Analyze  how  factors  of  time  and  place 
influence  the  characteristics  of  dance 

Explain  the  interactive  nature  of  dance  and 
music 

Identify  the  issues  of  ethnicity,  gender,  class, 
age,  and  physical  condition  related  to  dance 

Analyze  how  dance  and  dancers  are 
portrayed  in  contemporary  media 

Explain  how  technology  can  be  used  to 
enhance  dance  performance 

Identify  significant  artists  in  dance  and 
describe  their  contributions 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Relive ... 

•  The  live  dance  performance 

•  Such  dance  performances  on  video 
as: 

PBS  Dance  Series 
Twyla  Tharp 
Martha  Graham 
The  Nutcracker  Suite 
Swan  Lake 
MTV  rock  videos 
Fame 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  work  alone  and 
with  a  partner  or  group 

Formulate  and  answer  questions  about  how 
movement  choices  communicate  ideas 

Articulate  the  reasons  for  artistic  decisions, 
explaining  what  is  gained  and  lost  in 
revision 

•  Consider  a  dance  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives  to  examine  how  it  communicates 
meaning 

•  Discuss  interpretations  of  and  reactions  to 
a  dance  with  skill  and  confidence 

1  Evolve  and  apply  specific  criteria  for 
making  informed,  critical  evaluations  of 
the  quality  of  a  performance 

>  Identify  various  uses  of  dance  in  daily 
experience 

■  Describe  the  effects  of  dance  on  the  dancer 


CREATE 


Recall ... 

•  The  series  of  shapes  depicting 
an  emotion,  theme,  or  idea 

•  The  movement  motif 

•  The  dance  drawing  on  two 
different  styles  or  traditions 

•  The  set  design 

•  The  musical  score  for  a  dance 

•  The  gestural  drawings  from  dance 
movements 

•  The  poem  or  descriptive  prose 
piece  and  the  readings 


FROM  THE  SANDS  OF  THE  EARTH  ...  POTTERY  WORKSHOP  -  Adapt  to  Level 


ENCOUNTER 


'  Visit  a  local  professional  potter's 
studio  or  potter's  guild 

Explore  the  background  of  and  find 
pictorial  examples  of  pottery  from 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Native 
American  cultures 


FOCUS  QUESTION:  What  makes  pottery  an  art  form? 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 


ENCOUNTER 


Listen  and  view  attentively,  responding 
to  what  is  heard  and  seen  by  asking 
questions  and  using  effective  note-taking 
strategies 


Explain  the  effects  of  the  properties  of  clay 
on  the  making  of  pottery 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  technology  on  traditional  firing  of  clay 


■  Generalize  about  the  effects  of  structure  and 
function 

•  Analyze  what  makes  a  medium,  technique, 
and  process  effective  or  not  effective 


Expand  technical  vocabulary  to  understand 
and  use  the  language  of  potters 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  sketchbook  with 
sketches,  notes,  and  reflections  on 
exploration  of  pottery  as  a  medium 


LEARN 

Comminicate 


Selectively  use  qualities  and  characteristics  of 
pottery  techniques,  materials,  and  processes  to 
enhance  structure  and  function  of  work 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of 
traditional  pottery  designs 


Record  and  transfer  mental  images  and  ideas 
into  a  concrete  visual  form  that  successfully 
conveys  intentions 


Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  parallel 
ideas  and  experiences  conveyed  through 
metaphor 


Select  and  use  language,  imagery,  and  form 
to  achieve  intended  effects  in  poetry 


CREATE 


Create  a  "functional"  piece  of  pottery, 

using  a  potter's  wheel  or  hand-building 
techniques 

Use  a  traditional  decorative 

technique  to  create  an  image  in  clay 

Create  a  personal  artifact  from  own 
culture  to  symbolize  and  reflect  self 

Design  and  create  a  nonfunctional  piece 
of  pottery 


Write  a  poem  which  uses  making  of 
pottery  as  the  central  metaphor  for  an 
idea  about  the  creative  process 


ENCOUNTER 


Remember ... 

•  The  local  professional  potter's 
studio  or  potter's  guild 

•  The  examples  of  pottery  from 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Native 
American  cultures 


LEARN 
Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 


Identify  specific  pieces  of  pottery  belonging 
to  a  particular  culture,  time  and  place 


Compare  the  characteristics  of  pottery  from 
various  eras  and  cultures 


Analyze  how  factors  of  time  and  place 
influence  characteristics  of  pottery 


Identify  musical  instruments  constructed  from 
pottery  materials 


Explain  how  geometric  shapes  and  principles 
influence  pottery 


CREATE 


Recall ... 

•  The  functional  piece  of  pottery 

•  The  traditional  decorative 
technique 

•  The  personal  artifact 

•  The  nonfunctional  piece  of  pottery 
poen 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Interact  and  Reflect 


Explain  intentions,  processes  and  materials 
with  others,  justifying  creative  decisions 


Use  the  criteria  of  critics  and  artists  and 
personal  preference  to  establish  specific 
criteria  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  pottery 


Interpret  and  critically  assess  the 
characteristics,  qualities,  and  processes  of 
own  work  and  work  of  others 


CREATE 


Recall ... 

•  The  functional  piece  of  pottery 

•  The  traditional  decorative 
technique 

•  The  personal  artifact 

•  The  nonfunctional  piece  of  pottery 
he  poem 


HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  -  Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  What  does  the  past  tell  us  about  the  present?  How  do  art  and  history  blend? 


ENCOUNTER 


(This  encounter  may  be  adapted  as 
appropriate  for  the  type  of  museum) 

•  Visit  a  historical  museum 


Use  encounters  with  literature, 
art,  theater,  dance  and  music 
related  to  the  museum  to  prepare 
for  the  museum  visit  and/or  to 
extend  the  experience  after  the 
visit 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Identify  and  describe  the  elements  and 
organizational  components  of  exhibits 
in  the  museum 

Articulate  and  support  conclusions  about 
the  people  and  places  depicted  in  museum 
exhibits 

Explain  the  elements  and  organzaitonal 
components  of  a  museum  exhibit  that 
makes  it  unique,  interesting,  and  expressive 

Make  associations  with  the  people,  places, 
and  problems  in  literary  works 

Describe  how  a  choreographer  communicated 
ideas,  feelings,  or  situations  in  a  dance 

Describe  how  the  elements  and  principles 
of  music  in  a  particular  work  make  it 
expressive 

Describe  how  character,  setting,  and  action 
in  dramatic  performances  combine  to 
express  ideas 

Analyze  the  effectiveness  of  media, 
techniques  and  processes  used  in  a  particular 
work  of  art 

Articulate  and  support  the  meanings  found 
in  works  of  visual  art,  dance,  music,  theater, 
and  literature 


CREATE 


Keep  a  journal  and  sketchbook  for 

the  museum  visit 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 

Communicate 

Use  print  and  oral  sources  to  gather 
information 

Apply  knowledge  of  theme,  culture,  or  era 
to  select  artifacts,  print  sources,  art  and 
photographs 

Apply  media,  techniques,  and  processes 
of  the  visual  arts  to  communicate  ideas, 
experiences,  and  stories  in  displays 

Prepare  an  informative  script  which 
communicates  information  accurately 
and  interestingly 

Use  public  speaking  skills 

to  establish  rapport  with  an  audience 

Adapt  subject  matter  and  style  in  writing 
to  audience  and  purpose,  selecting  and 
presenting  detail  effectively  and  observing 
the  conventions  of  language 

Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  for 
writing  and  to  revise  writing  over  time, 
evaluating  what  is  gained  and  lost  in  revision 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  effects 
of  basic  elements  of  music 

Sing  or  play  music  expressively,  making  good 
use  of  dynamics,  phrasing,  and  interpretation 

Create 


CREATE 


Create  a  museum  exhibit  to  display 
artifacts,  print  material,  art,  and 
photographs  connected  by  theme, 
culture,  or  era 

Create  a  trunk  show  to  take  to  another 
classroom  and  teach  other  students 
about  a  theme,  culture,  or  era 


Publish  a  museum  guide  book 


Select  and  perform  music  related  to 
the  trunk  show's  theme,  culture,  or 
era 

Select  and  perform  a  movement  phrase 

related  to  the  trunk  show's  theme, 
culture,  or  era 


MUSEUM 

PROGRESS 

What  is  Museum- in -Progress? 

Students  design,  install  and  interpret  an  exhibition  in  their 
school,  based  upon  the  curriculum.   Students  are  trained  in  the 
functions  of  a  museum  by  interviewing  a  museum  staff  as  they  work 
"behind-the-scenes . "   To  construct  the  Museum -in -Progress  (MIP) 
exhibition,  students  research  a  subject,  then  create  and  collect 
artifacts  to  illustrate  the  subject.   Students  install  the 
artifacts,  host.an  opening  night  and  conduct  tours  for  the  school 
and  community.  "  A  catalogue  documents  their  research  and  becomes 
a  reference  source  for  future  classes. 

As  students  tour  "behind-the-scenes",  they  see  how  curators, 
technical  service  crews  and  artists  work  together  to  create 
exhibitions.   Students  experience  how  a  museum  staff  solves 
problems  as  they  prepare  exhibitions.   While  touring  museums, 
students  study  how  exhibitions  convey  information  and  encourage 
visitors  to  think. 

Students  brainstorm  what  artifacts  need  to  be  created  or 
collected  for  the  exhibition.   Throughout  the  year,  teachers  save 
students'  projects  as  they  study  the  curriculum/exhibition  theme. 
Information  about  the  artifacts  is  entered  into  a  computer  and 
edited  to  print  labels  and  a  catalogue.   Stories  and  sketches  are 
added.   Students  receive  the  catalogue  as  documentation  of  their 
creative  work  and  the  exhibition. 

As  students  arrange  the  artifacts,  they  refer  to  the  museum 
visits  for  answers  to  their  display  questions:   Which  artifacts 
need  to  be  placed  together?   What  do  the  labels  need  to  say? 
What  information  do  we  want  visitors  to  gain  from  touring  the 
exhibition?   By  experimenting  with  different  arrangements, 
students  learn  how  to  organize  and  prioritize  information  to 
convey  their  theme.   Students  begin  to  distinguish  between  the 
content  of  an  exhibition,  and  how  the  content  is  conveyed.  They 
decide  what  media  or  technology  to  use,  and  how  the  content  can 
be  presented  to  engage  visitors  in  the  learning  process. 

Excitement  mounts  on  MIP  opening  nights.   How  will  the  public 
react?   Will  they  look  at  the  artifacts  and  read  the  labels?   Can 
the  student  tour  guides,  answer  the  myriad  of  questions  visitors 
will  ask?   By  the  time  visitors  exit,  they  have  learned  something 
new  about  the  theme  and  museums,  and  especially  the  quality  of 
work  and  depth  of  information  students  can  accomplish.   With  the 
skills  they  have  learned,  students  and  teachers  can  continue  to 
create  exhibitions  based  upon  any  curriculum  goal. 

In  creating  a  learning  environment  for  the  school  and  its 
community,  students  shift  from  receptors  for  knowledge,  to 
curators  who  are  initiators  of  inquiry-based  learning 
experiences.   Students  become  teachers. 


MUSEUM 

PROGRESS 

Objectives 

1)  Motivate  students  to  develop  life-long  learning  skills  by- 
researching,  interpreting,  displaying  and  preserving 
information  and  primary  artifacts. 

2)  Facilitate  in-depth  comprehension  of  subjects  by 
strengthening,  applying  and  communicating  students' 
knowledge  through  a  variety  of  methods  and  media. 

3)  Create  interdisciplinary,  interactive  environments  which 
stimulate  and  meet  learning  needs . 

4)  Establish  on-going  networks  between  schools,  museums  and 
communities  to  share  resources. 

5)  Increase  awareness  of  how  to  learn  from  human  resources, 
primary  documents  and  artifacts. 

6)  Establish  a  network  of  teachers  and  museum  staff,  who  can 
continue  to  develop  museum-school  collaborations. 


Museum- in- Progress    (MIP)  was  conceived  by  Peg  Koetsch,  director 
of  Education  Matters.      MIP  was  piloted  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  when  Peg  was  the  Education  Coordinator 
for  the  Seattle  Art  Museum  and  the  Madison  Art  Center.   Peg  has 
directed  education  programs  for  the  Herbert  F.  Johnson  Museum, 
Cornell  University,  New  York;   the  Seattle  Art  Museum, 
Washington,  and  the  Madison  Art  Center,  Wisconsin.   Currently, 
Peg  is  developing  a  model  for  Museum- in -Progress   to  be 
implemented  in  education  and  community  centers  nation-wide. 


MUSEUM 

PROGRESS 

Major   Steps 

1.  Introduce  Museum-in-Progress  to  students,  teachers, 
administration,  community  representatives  and  participating 
museum  staff. 

2.  Develop  Museum-in-Progress  exhibition  theme. 

3.  Determine  student  involvement  and  responsibilities. 

4.  Tour  museum  exhibitions  to  analyze  and  compare  their 
contents  and  design  elements. 

5.  Interview  museum  staff  and  tour  "behind-the-scenes." 

6.  Assign  roles  and  responsibilities,  and  develop  timelines  for 
responsibilities . 

7.  Identify,  create  and/or  collect  artifacts  to  be  included  in 
the  exhibition. 

8.  Research  and  describe  artifacts  for  exhibition  labels  and 
catalogue. 

9.  Create  timeline  on  historical  developments  related  to 
exhibition  theme  and  artifacts. 

10.  Compose  and  print  catalogue.   Create  and  distribute 
invitations  and  publicity  materials. 

11.  Install  artifacts  and  labels  by  practicing  different 
arrangments . 

12.  Rehearse  greeters,  tour  guides  and  security  guards  for 
opening  night . 

13.  Opening  night  events  and  tours  for  duration  of  exhibition. 

14.  De-install  exhibition. 

15.  Evaluate  Museum-in-Progress  exhibition  and  program. 
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Evaluation   for  Museum- in -Progress  Workshop 

Arts  Education  Summit   VIII 

Environments   for  Learning:   Museums  of  Madison 

A.      Stated  below  are   the  goals   of   the  Museum-in -Progress 
workshop.      Please  circle   the  number  that   indicates  your 
understanding  of   the   information. 

1.      Understand  how  a  museum  is  defined  and  its   functions 

Very  well  Adequately  Need  more   information 

5  4  3  2  1 


2.   Am  aware  of  the  types  of  learning  that  can  take  place  in  a 
museum  and  interactive  learning  environments . 

Very  well  Adequately  Need  more  information 

5  4  3  2  1 


3.      Understand  the  educational  value  of   teaching  with,    and 
learning  from,    primary  artifacts   and  resources. 

Very  well  Adequately  Need  more  information 

5  4  3  2  1 


4.      Aware   of   content,    context,    and  visitor   issues   that   are 
considered  when  designing  an  exhibition. 

Very  well  Adequately-  Need  more  information 

5  4  3  2  1 


5.      Able   to  brainstorm  themes    for   interactive   learning 
exhibitions   for  my  educational   environment. 

Very  well    .  Adequately  Need  more   information 

5  4  3  2  1 


6.   Understand  the  benefits  of  a  Museum- in -Progress   program, 

Very  well  Adequately  Need  more   information 

5  4  3  2  1 


B.   Please  circle  your  response  to  implementing  a  Museum-in- 
Progress   exhibition  in  your  educational  environment,  and  briefly 
explain: 

Could/will/cannot  adapt  to  educational  environment. 

Please  briefly  explain  why: 


C.      To  prepare   for  implementation  of   the  Museum- in-Progress 
program  nation-wide,    we  need  your   input.      Please   check  where  you 
have  had  experience,    and/or  need  more   information. 

Have  Would  like  more 

Experience  information 

Correlating  theme  with  curriculum 
objectives 

Scheduling/Creating  a  Timeline 

Preparing  a  budget 

Fundraising 

Establishing  a  network  with  a 
museum   staff 

Establishing  a  network  with  the 
community 

Illustrations  of  a  museum  staff 
at  work 

Training  students  to  become  a 
museum  staff 

Creating  artifacts   for  an  exhibition 

Collecting  artifacts   for  an  exhibition 

Organizing   information   for  a 
catalogue 

Designing  an  exhibition 

Creating  an   interactive  exhibition 

Installing  the  exhibition  artifacts, 
labels   and   lights 

Publicizing  an  exhibition 

Organizing  an  opening  night 

Documenting  the  program 

Training  tour  guides 

De-installing  an  exhibition 

Tools   to  evaluate  the  program 


MUSEUM-IN-PROGRESS/ Parts  of  a  Museum 

Page  1 

Student: 
School: 
Date: 
Museum: 

Below,  write  the  name  of  the 
exhibit,  where  you  found  these 
examples:                        j 

Watch  the  VISITORS.   Where  do  they: 

Walk  in  straight  lines? 

Weave  back  &  forth  across  the  room? 

Stay  in  groups?  . ... 

or  by  themselves? 

Spend  time  reading  the  labels?  . . . 

or  spend  time  looking  at  objects? 

How  are  the  objects  DISPLAYED? 

Protected  behind  glass? 

Without  glass  or  a  case? 

Placed  as  a  group? 

or  by  itself? 

Suspended  from  the  ceiling? 

Placed  on  pedestals? 

In  their  original  environment? 

Can  the  object  be  touched? 

Find  examples  of  LIGHT  where: 

One  spotlight  shines  on  the  object. 

More  than  one  light  is  shining. 

The  light  is  above  the  object. 

The  light  is  placed  below  it. 

A  window  lets  in  natural  light. 

Different  COLORS  are  used  to: 

Create  a  "real"  setting  for  objects 

Call  your  attention  to  labels/signs 

Change  wall  colors  for  each  exhibit 

MUHUM 
PROGRESS 


Where  can  you  find  BANNERS /SIGNS /LABELS? 

Page  2 

Inside  cases 

Flat  on  a  wall 

Below  your  eye  level 

Above  your  eye  level 

At  your  eye  level 

BANNERS  or  large  SIGNS  can  contain: 

An  exhibit's  title  or  main  idea. 

A  picture,  map  or  diagram. 

LABELS  can  describe: 

Name  of  object. 

Age  of  object. 

Where  the  object  was  discovered. 

What  materials  make  up  the  object. 

How  the  object  lived,  or  was  used. 

If  the  object  was  removed  from  display. 

Information  on  a  LABEL  can: 

Ask  a  question. 

Share  a  quote. 

Include  a  map. 

Use  a  photograph  or  diagram. 

What  AUDIO-VISUAL  equipment  is  operating? 

Videotapes 

Telephones 

Slides 

Movies 

Computers 

Information  on  a  TIMELINE  can  include: 

Changes  over  a  period  of  years. 

History  of  objects/animals/people. 

ENCOUNTER 


Remember ... 

•The  museum 

•  The  encounters  leading  up  to 
and  extending  the  museum 
visit 


LEARN 


Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 

•  Explain  how  place  influences  the 
lifestyles,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
a  society 

•  Explain  how  lifestyle,  customs,  and 
outlooks  can  be  conveyed  by  objects 
such  as  artifacts,  print  material,  art, 
and  photographs 

•  Compare  the  culture  depicted  in  a 
museum  exhibit  with  contemporary 
culture 

•  Compare  the  way  a  museum  depicts  a 
culture  with  historical  accounts 

•  Draw  conclusions  about  the  level  of 
technology  in  the  encountered  culture 

•  Compare  how  art  and  history  communicate 
the  lifestyles,  customs,  and  beliefs  of 

a  culture 

•  Compare  the  characters  and  problems  in 
works  of  art,  drama,  and  literature  with 
the  characters  and  problems  depicted  in 
the  museum 

•  Compare  and  contrast  the  functions 
and  effectiveness  of  works  of  art 
and  museums 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Interact  and  Reflect 


Explain  personal  responses  to  a  work  of  art 
or  museum  exhibit,  citing  specific 
details  from  the  work 


Experiment  with  multiple  solutions  to 
artistic  problems 


Explain  interpretations  and  artistic  decisions 
to  peers 


Provide  feedback  clearly  and  constructively, 
citing  specific  detail  and  offering  alternative 
suggestions 


Analyze  collaborative  processes  and  offer 
constructive  suggestions  for  improving 
planning,  rehearsal,  and  production 


Establish  and  apply  informed  criteria  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
encountered  and  created  works 


CREATE 


Review ... 

•  The  created  museum  exhibit 

•  The  trunk  show 

•  The  museum  guidebook 

•  The  musical  performances 

•  The  dance  performances 


RESTORATION/RENOVATION  =  REINVENTION?  -  Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  Why  restore  or  renovate  original  art?  What  critieria  and  processes  are  used? 


ENCOUNTER 


'  Read  articles  about  and  view  pictures 
related  to  the  controversy  over 
restoration  of  the  Michelango  ceiling 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel 

View  the  original  and  the  colorized 
versions  of  a  film 

Visit  the  Agricultural  Museum  in  Fort 
Benton,  Virginia  City,  Nevada  City, 
or  other  examples  of  restored  and/or 
recreated  historical  settings 


Listen  to  music  recorded  in  its 
original  form  and  also  to  enhanced 
re-recordings,  e.g.,  Winston  Marsallis' 
recording  at  the  Edison  Museum 

Listen  to  ancient  music  performed  on 
original  or  re-created  instruments 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Identify  the  techniques  and  processes  used  in 
the  visual  arts,  including  cinema 

Explain,  with  supporting  details,  the  ideas, 
feelings,  or  cultural  values  conveyed  in  the 
visual  arts  and  in  cinema 

Identify  and  explain  what  makes  media, 
techniques  and  processes  in  a  particular 
work  effective 

Identify  the  elements  and  organizational 
principles  which  make  restored  settings 
effective 

Describe  the  uses  of  the  elements  and 
principles  of  music  in  a  given  performance 

Analyze  and  explain  the  ideas,  feelings,  or 
cultural  values  portrayed  in  a  musical  work 

Identify  and  explain  the  uses  of  elements  in 
a  given  musical  work  that  make  it  effective 

Analyze  what  changes  may  render 
once  effective  works — whether  visual, 
cinematic,  or  musical — ineffective  or 
less  effective 


LEARN 

Communicate 

'  Select  photographs  which  demonstrate  an 
understanding  of  how  art,  culture  and  history 
influence  each  other 

■  Demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the 
conventions,  techniques,  opportunities  and 
responsibilities  involved  in  restoring 
photographs 

■  Use  media,  techniques,  and  processes  in  the 
visual  arts  with  sufficient  skill  to  achieve 
intended  effects 

1  Select  and  present  details  in  writing  with 
sufficient  skill  to  achieve  intended  effects 

■  Choose  topic  and  genre  for  writing  based  on 
purpose  and  audience,  revise  to  express 
emerging  meaning,  edit  to  ensure  that 
conventions  are  appropriate  to  audience,  and 
publish 


Develop  designs  that  use  visual  and  aural 
elements  to  convey  environments  that 
enhance  exhibits 


Demonstrate  understanding  of  musical  styles, 
forms,  instrumentation,  and  techniques 

Improvise  stylistically  appropriate  variations 
on  original  melodies 

Sing  or  play  expressively,  using  dynamics, 
phrasing  and  interpretation  effectively 


CREATE 


1  Previsualize  a  restoration  or  renovation 


CREATE 

To  curate  an  exhibit  of  historic  and 
restored  photographs ... 

Select  old  photographs  which 
effectively  depict  an  era  or  theme  of 
American/Montana  life 

Copy,  restore,  tint,  and/or  retouch  old 
photographs  to  improve  their 
effectiveness 

Frame/mat  photographs  and  narratives 


Use  computer  graphics  to  manipulate 
images 


Write  and  display  background 
information  on  each  historic  photograph 

Write  and  display  summary  of 
restoration  process 

Prepare  advertising  and  promotion 

for  the  exhibit 

Prepare  a  brochure  cataloguing  the 
collection 

Use  lighting  and  setting  to 

enhance  the  exhibit  environment 


Create  and  perform  music  which 
synthesizes  old  and  new  styles 


Assessment  for  Restoration/Rennovation  =  Reinvention?  Curriculum  Cycle 

The  culminating  activity  of  the  Restoration/Renovation  =  Reinvention  cycle  is  a  historical  photography  exhibit 
which  includes  photographs  copied,  restored,  tinted  and/or  retouched  by  students. 

Sample  Task/Performance/Product:  Photography  Exhibit 


1.  The  student  will: 

a.  select  appropriate  photographs  for  exhibit 

b.  interview  at  least  three  people  who  knew  subjects  of  photograph 

c.  write  factual  description  of  photograph 

d.  optional:  write  a  fictionalized  account  of  event  leading  to  photograph 

e.  frame/mat  photograph  and  narratives 

f.  curate  the  exhibit  (collaborate  to  select  music,  lighting,  setting. 

g.  fulfill  duties  as  team  member  for  planning,  advertising  exhibit 

2.  The  student  may  choose  to  perform/produce  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  exhibit  photo  "as  is" 

b.  restore  and  touch-up  photo 

c.  tint  and/or  paint  photograph 

3.  Before  beginning  the  task,  the  student  will  submit  a  plan  or  proposal  which  will: 

a.  describe  the  photographic  image  and  its  origin 

b.  list  potential  subjects  to  interview 

c.  suggest  possible  ways  to  exhibit  photograph 

d.  contain  a  statement  about  the  value  of  exhibit  to  community 

4.  An  ongoing  requirement  for  the  Arts  and  English  student  is  the  journal/sketchbook.    For  this  task,  the 
journal/sketchbook  will: 

a.  record  and  edit  interviews 

b.  include  sketches  of  places,  people  encountered  in  researching  photographic  images 

c.  sketch  exhibit  plan 

5.  A  part  of  any  project  for  the  Arts  and  English  student  is  self-evaluation  (written  or  oral).  Self-evaluation 
for  this  task  will: 

a.  focus  on  the  degree  to  which  outcomes,  as  listed  in  curriculum,  are  achieved 

b.  make  recommendations  for  future  projects  and  how  this  one  may  have  been  improved 

c.  analyze  what  the  student  learned  about  self,  others,  and  the  community 

6.  Creative  Acts  for  students  in  the  Arts  and  English  Curriculum  must  be  culturally  significant  and  open  to 
the  community.  For  this  project,  external  validation  will  include: 

a.  comment  sheets  collected  at  exhibit 

b.  local  journalist's  coverage 

c.  analysis  of  verbal  and  written  comments  in  terms  of  quality  and  cultural  significance 

d.  copies  of  images  (negatives/prints)  donated  to  appropriate  repository 

e.  possible  travelling  exhibits 


Criteria  for  Scoring  Rubric 
ADVANCED 

a.  Student  work  demonstrates  highly  successful  skills  in  Perceiving  and  Analyzing: 

Choices  are  informed  by  careful  observation  and  integration  of  information  from  various  sources. 

b.  Student  work  demonstrates  highly  successful  skills  in  Reflecting  and  Interacting: 

Student  clearly  recognizes  own  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  is  able  to  select,  justify  selection,  and 
discuss  own  work.  Student  work  demonstrates  responsive  listening  and  accurate  recording  skills.  Student 
works  positively  on  a  team  and  often  assumes  leadership  roles. 

c.  Student  work  demonstrates  ability  to  connect  art  experiences  to  cultures  and  other  content  areas: 

Student  easily  identifies,  analyzes,  and  judges  various  dimensions  of  context  in  which  photographs  are  created 
and  interpreted.  Student  selects  accurate  and  appropriate  language  for  narratives  to  accompany  display  and 
edits  original  material. 

d.  Student  work  demonstrates  a  highly  successful  Creation  and/or  Performance: 

Innovative  displays  are  designed.  The  student  made  frequent  use  of  previsualizing;  sketching  and/or 
diagramming.  Fictionalized  account  has  strong  voice  and  style.  Edited  material  is  cohesive  and  shows 
synthesis.   The  student  demonstrated  the  ability  to  empathize  with  the  needs  of  audiences. 

PROFICIENT 

a.  Student  work  shows  evidence  of  developing  skills  in  Perceiving  and  Analyzing: 

Student  has  used  observation  skills  and  collected  information  from  various  sources. 

b.  Student  work  shows  evidence  of  developing  skills  in  Reflecting  and  Interacting: 

Student  can  recognize  own  strengths  and  weaknesses  when  guided  and  selects  with  justification.  Student 
contributes  to  group. 

c.  Student  work  shows  evidence  of  developing  ability  to  make  connections: 

Student  can  identify  contextual  clues  and  use  generally  correct  language  in  accompanying  explanations. 

d.  Student  work  contains  elements  of  a  successful  Creation/Performance: 

The  display  and  fictionalized  account  are  interesting  and  pleasing. 

BASIC 

a.  Skills  in  Perceiving  and  Analyzing  are  not  yet  evident 

There  is  noticeable  awkwardness  in  making  choices  as  observation  and  experience  base  are  weak. 

b.  Skills  in  Reflecting  and  Interacting  are  not  yet  demonstrated: 

The  student  has  difficulty  understanding  and  applying  criteria  to  own  work  and  work  of  others.  May  not 
contribute  well  to  team  and  does  not  lead. 

c.  Student  is  not  yet  able  to  make  connections: 

Only  one  aspect  of  the  photograph  is  attended  to  and  the  student  has  difficulty  reconciling  possible 
inconsistencies.  Language  of  narratives  contains  errors  and  does  not  contribute  to  understanding. 

d.  The  Creation/Performance  is  not  successful: 

The  display  followed  lead  of  teacher  and  does  not  excite  audience.  Little  planning  was  evidenced. 


ENCOUNTER 


Remember ... 

•  The  controversy  over  restoration 
of  the  Michelango  ceiling  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel 

•  The  original  and  colorized 
versions  of  the  film 

•  The  recreated  historical  settings 

•  The  enhanced  re-recordings  of 
music 

•  The  re-created  ancient  music 


LEARN 

Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 


Identify  similarities  and  differences  in 
styles,  subjects,  techniques,  and  processes 
in  two  works  of  art  from  different  eras 
or  cultures 


Explain  how  technological  processes  can 
transform  or  restore  an  original  work 
of  art 


Compare  elements,  processes,  and 
organizational  principles  in  two  different 
art  forms  and  analyze  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each 


Explain  the  function  a  particular  work 
of  art  served  in  its  culture 


Examine  how  cultural  values  influence 
artistic  choices 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Remember 

•  The  controversy  over  restoration 
of  the  Michelango  ceiling  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel 

•  The  original  and  colorized 
versions  of  the  film 

•  The  re-created  historical  settings 

•  The  enhanced  re-recordings  of 
music 

•  The  re-created  ancient  music 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Collaborate  to  arrange  the  exhibit  and  to 
create  the  environment 


Constructively  suggest  alternative  ideas  for 
selection,  arrangement,  and  design 


Analyze  the  collaborative  processes  and 
suggest  ways  that  planning,  promoting,  and 
presenting  could  be  improved 


Articulate  and  support  responses  to  a  work 
as  a  whole  and  to  specific  parts  of  a  work 


Justify  artistic  decisions  with  skill  and 
confidence 


Use  appropriate  criteria  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  and  the  quality  of  restoration 


Explain  the  ethical  and  artistic  principles 
that  apply  to  restoration  projects 


Become  constructive  and  critical  members 
of  a  community  of  interactive,  creative 
human  beings 


CREATE 


Review  ... 

•  The  collected  and  restored 
photographs 

•  The  framing/matting  processes 

•  The  written  information 
accompanying  the  photos 

•  The  promotion  for  the  exhibit 

•  The  brochure 

•  The  environment  for  the  exhibit 

•  The  music 


■  Donate  copies  of  images  to  local  museums  or 
library  and/or  make  a  traveling  exhibit 


CONCERT  WORKSHOP  -  Adapt  to  Level 


FOCUS  QUESTIONS:  How  can  you  get  the  most  out  of  a  concert?  How  do  you  evaluate  one? 


ENCOUNTER 


•  Attend  a  concert  of  a  symphony, 
choral  group  or  chamber  music 


(This  encounter  may  be  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  concert  music  presentations) 


LEARN 
Perceive  and  Analyze 

Listen  to  music  with  focused  attention, 
adapting  behavior  to  the  context  and  style 
of  music  performed 


Identify  and  describe  music  forms  and  styles, 
using  the  vocabulary  of  music 


Demonstrate  the  ability  to  perceive  and 
remember  music  events  by  describing  in 
detail  significant  events  in  a  performance 


Identify  the  sounds  of  a  variety  of 
instruments,  as  well  as  types  of  voices 


Describe  the  elements,  principles  and 
expressive  devices  in  a  musical  performance 
that  make  it  unique,  interesting,  and 
expressive 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


LEARN 
Communicate 

1  Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose, 
selecting  and  presenting  detail  effectively  and 
using  the  conventions  of  language  and 
journalism 

•  Use  the  writing  process  to  generate  ideas  and 
to  revise  writing  over  time,  evaluating  what 
is  gained  and  lost  in  revision 


Select  and  use  subject  matter,  media, 
organizational  principles  and  processes  in  the 
visual  arts  to  communicate  meaning 

Use  intellectual  skills  such  as  analysis, 
synthesis,  and  evaluation  to  initiate,  define, 
and  solve  specific  challenges  in  visual  art 


Adapt  harmonic  accompaniments, 
embellishments,  and  variations  in  a  consistent 
style,  meter,  and  tonality 

Sing  or  perform  music  expressively,  using 
dynamics,  phrasing,  and  interpretation  well 


Apply  choreographic  principles  and 
processes  to  transfer  a  musical  pattern  to  the 
kinesthetic 

Concentrate  and  focus  to  perform  movement 
skills  with  competence  and  confidence 


CREATE 


Write  a  critical  review  of  the  concert 
for  the  local/school  newspaper 

Write  a  descriptive  passage  or  a  poem 

on  an  impression  created  by  one  of  the 
works  performed  in  the  concert 


Create  a  collage  conveying  the  mood  or 
feeling  created  by  one  of  the  works 
performed  in  the  concert 


Select  a  melody  from  the  concert  and 
play  it  or  sing  it  as  a  group 


Choreograph  a  dance  movement  for  a 

recording  of  one  of  the  works  performed 
in  the  concert 


Activities  suggested  for 

Attending  a  Concert 


PREPARATION  FOR  THE  EVENT 

1.  Plan  activities  and  select  materials  that  will  prepare  the  students  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  anticipated  encounter.  If  the  concert  involves  a  particular  group  (e.g., 
symphony  orchestra,  string  quartet,  etc.),  it  would  be  helpful  to  review  the  instruments 
that  make  up  that  group.  It  is  vitally  important  that  the  teacher  sets  a  mood  of  eager 
anticipation  about  the  upcoming  event. 

2.  Obtain  a  list  of  the  musical  examples  that  will  be  performed  at  the  concert.  Choose  at 
least  one  example  for  which  a  recording  can  be  played  for  the  students,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  become  familiar  with  at  least  part  of  the  concert  repertoire.  Work  with  the 
music  teacher  or  specialist  to  highlight  characteristic  or  unique  musical  items  that  can 
be  pointed  out  to  the  students. 

3.  If  any  of  the  music  scheduled  for  the  event  is  programmatic,  the  story  that  the  music 
intends  to  convey  should  be  reviewed  in  advance.  Example:  The  Moldau  by  Bedrich 
Smetana  tells  a  detailed  story  of  the  path  of  a  river  from  its  origin  in  the  mountains  to 
its  termination  in  the  mighty  ocean.  An  awareness  of  the  story  can  contribute  to  an 
understanding  an  appreciation  of  the  musical  performance. 

4.  Discuss  concert  behavior  and  etiquette  with  your  students,  stressing  the  importance  of 
permitting  all  the  people  in  the  audience  to  enjoy  the  performance  in  comfortable  and 
quiet  surroundings.  When  is  applause  appropriate  and  when  is  it  not?  (In  the  middle 
of  a  four-movement  symphony,  for  example.)  What  type  of  applause  is  best-suited  for 
the  concert  hall?  What  is  a  standing  ovation,  an  encore?  Will  there  be  "open  seating" 
or  "reserved  seating?"  What  is  appropriate  attire  for  the  event?  Why  is  popcorn  not 
sold  in  the  lobby  during  a  concert?  Describe  to  them  the  purpose  and  function  of 
ushers,  emergency  exits,  aisles,  lobbies,  and  handicapped  facilities.  If  the 
performance  is  coming  to  the  school,  adapt  this  activity  to  stress  the  importance  of 
school  hosts  being  polite  and  gracious  to  the  invited  performing  "guests." 

5.  Prepare  a  vocabulary  list  with  pertinent  names  and  terms  (instruments, 
composer/performer  names,  musical  terminology).  Use  as  a  class  activity  for 
discussion.  Have  students  create  word  search  puzzles  for  each  other.  Include  some  of 
the  terms  in  a  spelling  test. 


DURING  THE  EVENT 

1 .  Seat  the  students  in  such  a  way  they  can  best  enjoy  the  performance.  The  teacher  can 
model  good  concert  behavior  by  setting  a  good  example  and  by  leading  the  applause 
at  appropriate  spots. 

2.  If  printed  programs  are  provided,  encourage  the  students  to  read  the  information 
about  the  music,  the  composers,  the  conductor;  the  performers,  and  (if  necessary)  the 
guest  artists.  Save  the  programs  for  review  in  the  classroom  later. 

3.  If  possible,  try  to  get  permission  for  your  group  of  students  to  tour  the  theater  before  or 
after  the  event.  Point  out  the  dressing  room  areas,  the  rest  areas,  the  emergency  exits, 
and  the  specialized  theatrical  equipment  (spotlights,  curtains,  sound  system,  etc.). 

4.  It  might  be  possible  to  arrange  for  your  students  to  meet  some  of  the  concert 
performers  before  or  after  the  event.  Some  performers  are  gracious  enough  to  answer 
a  few  questions  or  sign  a  few  autographs. 


AFTER  THE  EVENT 

1.  Clip  examples  of  concert  reviews  from  newspapers  to  share  with  the  students.  Have 
students  write  their  own  concert  reviews  which  describe  the  musical  event  and 
express  some  opinion  or  reaction.  An  additional  writing  activity  might  include  writing  a 
short  poem  or  haiku  related  to  one  of  the  concert  examples.  Yet  another  writing  activity 
would  be  to  write  "thank  you"  notes  to  the  performers — especially  appropriate  if  the 
performers  visited  the  school. 

2.  Using  a  recorded  example  of  one  of  the  concert  numbers,  have  students  create 
artwork  which  is  "inspired"  by  musical  listening.  The  artwork  and  poems  (above)  can 
be  combined  into  a  videotaped  montage  which  can  be  accompanied  by  narration 
and/or  musical  background.  The  videotape  can  be  shown  at  parents'  night  or  students 
can  take  turns  taking  it  home  to  share  with  parents. 

3.  Focus  on  one  of  the  composers  included  in  the  musical  encounter  to  do  an  in-depth 

study  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of (fill  in  the  composer)."  Some  projects  that 

could  be  included  are: 

a.  Student  notebooks  compiling  information  presented  or  encountered 

b.  Make  a  list  of  compositions  by  the  composer 

c.  Create  a  short  play  enacting  important  scenes  from  the  composer's  life 

d.  If  a  video-documentary  is  available  (Disney's  bio-pic  about  Beethoven, 
The  Magnificent  Rebel,  for  example),  arrange  a  showing  for  your  students. 

e.  Collect  and  study  portraits  of  the  composer 


f .  Create  a  This  is  Your  Life  or  I've  Got  a  Secret  type  of  dramatic  presentation  to 
showcase  what  your  students  have  learned  about  a  particular  composer. 

4.  Select  one  of  the  musical  examples  from  the  concert  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a  short 
choreographed  work  for  students.  Rehearse  and  present  for  another  group  of 
students.  Costumes  and  scenery  can  be  created,  if  desired.  The  nature  of  the 
choreography,  just  like  music,  can  either  tell  a  story  or  be  abstract.  The  result  can  be 
performed  live  or  videotaped  for  later  presentation. 

5.  If  the  concert  contains  famous  tunes  or  literature  that  can  be  obtained  in  arrangements 
suited  for  student  performance,  the  students  can  plan  their  own  "concert  event".  The 
music  teachers  can  help  you  find  literature  for  group  performance.  This  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  your  students  who  take  private  lessons  to  share  their  talents  in  a  recital 
situation.  The  students  can  write  their  own  programs,  including  information  about  the 
music,  the  composers,  and  the  performers. 

6.  Students  can  prepare  a  bulletin  board  display  featuring  highlights  of  their  concert 
experience  including,  for  example: 

a.  a  seating  chart  of  the  symphony  orchestra 

b.  a  map  of  the  theater 

c.  photographs  of  students  at  the  event 

d.  copies  of  poems,  art  work,  thank  you  letters,  and  other  products  inspired  by  the 
event 

7.  Find  and  view  examples  of  movies/shows  in  which  a  concert  is  a  pivotal  point  of  the 
action.  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera,  The  Competition,  and  The  Man  Who  Knew  Too 
Much  (Hitchcock),  are  some  examples. 

8.  There  is  much  that  can  be  viewed  humorously  about  concert  settings  and  traditions. 
The  humor  of  Victor  Borge,  Anna  Russell,  Gerard  Hoffnung,  and  P.  D.  Q.  Bach  (Peter 
Schickle)  can  provide  material  for  discussion,  comparison  and  delight  for  older 
students.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  these  are  not  the  least  bit  funny  unless  you 
understand  the  conventions  on  which  they  are  based. 

9.  Students  can  keep  a  notebook  detailing  the  preparation  for  the  concert  event,  their 
reactions  to  the  actual  event,  and  their  responses  to  the  activities  following  the  event. 
As  a  part  of  this  notebook,  students  could  create  their  own  "Ideal  Dream  Concert"  in 
which  they  could  create  their  own  hypothetical  concert  program,  including  the  titles  of 
the  music  numbers,  information  about  the  composers  and  performers,  and  other 
program  notes.  The  notebook  should  include  some  explanation  to  justify  their 
selections. 


Assessment  for  Concert  Curriculum  Cycle 

Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

•  Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose,  selecting  and  presenting  detail  effectively  and  using  the 

conventions  of  language. 

•  Describe  the  elements,  principles  and  expressive  devices  in  a  musical  performance  that  make  it 

unique,  interesting,  and  expressive. 

•  Develop  criteria  for  evaluating  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  music  performances  and  compositions 

and  apply  the  criteria  to  personal  listening  and  performing. 

Task:  Students  will  prepare  a  list  of  criteria  to  use  in  selecting  performances  for  a  musical  talent  show  in 
the  school.  The  criteria  should  indicate  what  types  of  musical  materials  are  preferred  for  the  target 
audience. 

Scoring  Rubric: 


The  criteria: 

N 

B 

P 

A 

are  well  thought  out,  organized  and  clearly  presented. 

are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  goal  of  encouraging 
talented  students  to  participate. 

identify  types  of  performance  groups  (solos,  small  or  large  ensembles) 
preferred  for  the  program. 

limits  the  number  and  length  of  selections  and  duration  of  the 
program. 

encourages  a  high  level  of  performance  (quality  content  and  skills). 

describes  those  things  that  may  not  be  acceptable. 

communicates  clearly  all  expectations  of  those  selected  for  the 
program  (rehearsal,  performance  times,  dress,  parental  involvement). 

clearly  describes  the  audition  process  (time  and  setting)  and  the 
adjudication  procedure  (who  will  select,  the  importance  of  variety 
and  proficiency). 

addresses  practical  considerations  such  as  audition  sign-up  procedures 
and  deadlines. 

identifies  a  theme  for  the  program  that  will  help  students  in  their 
selection  of  materials. 

shows  sensitivity  to  those  who  might  not  be  selected  for  the  final 
program. 

AT 

Not  Yet 

B 

Basic 

P 

Proficient 

A 

Advanced 

Student  is  not  yet  able  to  express  ideas  effectively. 

Student  understands  the  basic  elements  of  musical  performance  and  audition 

procedures. 
Student  communicates  important  ideas  effectively  and  anticipates  important 

questions. 
Student  has  achieved  excellence  in  developing  appropriate  criteria  which  are 

clearly  and  succinctly  presented. 


Assessment  for  Concert  Workshop  Curriculum  Cycle 

Competency  Areas:  ANALYZING  and  COMMUNICATING 


Content  Standards:         Students  will  identify  basic  elements,  devices  and  characteristics  of  the  arts. 

Students  will  purposefully  select  form  and  techniques. 

Selected  Achievement  Standards: 

•  Adapt  writing  to  audience  and  purpose,  selecting  and  presenting  detail  effectively  and  using  the 

conventions  of  language. 

•  Describe  the  elements,  principles  and  expressive  devices  in  a  musical  performance  that  make  it 

unique,  interesting,  and  expressive. 

•  Develop  criteria  for  evaluating  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  music  performances  and  compositions 

and  apply  the  criteria  in  their  personal  listening  and  performing. 


Task- 


Students  will  prepare  a  list  of  criteria  to  use  in  selecting  performances  for  a  musical  talent  show  in 
the  school.  The  criteria  should  indicate  what  types  of  musical  materials  are  preferred  for  the  target 
audience. 


Evaluation  Criteria: 


Level  One 

Shows  no  understanding  of  criteria  for  talent  show  selection. 
Does  not  express  ideas  to  others  effectively. 

Level  Two 

Shows  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  talent  show  criteria,  including  basic 
elements,  such  as  length  of  musical  selections,  audition  place,  time  and  process. 
Expresses  some  interesting  ideas,  but  not  clearly  or  thoroughly. 

Level  Three 

Shows  a  basic  understanding  of  talent  show  criteria,  including  the  basic  elements 
listed  above  and  describes  musical  groupings  and  styles  preferred  for  the  program 
and  clearly  defines  the  adjudication  process.   Also,  describes  those  things  which  will 
not  be  acceptable  (lip-synching,  for  example).  A  theme  might  be  suggested. 
Expresses  criteria  in  an  understandable  manner. 

Level  Four 

Shows  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  present  a  good  musical  talent  show, 
including  a  clear  delineation  of  the  expectations  of  those  selected  (rehearsal  and 
performance  times,  what  to  wear,  will  parents  be  allowed/expected  to  attend).  A 
theme  which  provides  unity  and  organizational  structure  is  included. 
Expresses  the  criteria  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner. 

ENCOUNTER 


The  concert  of  a  symphony, 
choral  group  or  chamber  music 


LEARN 
Connect  Cultures  and  Other  Content  Areas 


Classify  the  concert  material  by  genre,  style, 
historical  period,  or  culture  and  compare  the 
work  to  other  well-known  examples 


Accurately  describe  the  role  of  music  in  the 
cultures  and  time  periods  in  which  musical 
selections  were  created 


Explain  how  elements,  artistic  processes,  and 
organizational  principles  are  used  in  similar 
and  distinctive  ways  in  the  various  arts 


Explain  ways  in  which  aspects  of  theater — 
"stage  presence,"  lighting,  costuming — 
contributed  to  the  effect  of  the  concert 


Identify  and  describe  the  lives,  works,  and 
influence  of  musicians  and  composers 
associated  with  the  concert  material 


CREATE 


ENCOUNTER 


Remember ... 

•  The  concert  of  a  symphony, 
choral  group  or  chamber  music 


LEARN 


Interact  and  Reflect 

Engage  in  discussion  to  clarify  thoughts; 
explore  issues,  feelings,  and  experiences;  and 
extend  understanding 

Express  responses  to  and  personal  preferences 
in  the  work  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  specific 
aspects  of  the  concert  and  created  works 

Reflect  on  various  interpretations  of  a  work  as 
a  means  of  understanding  and  evaluating 

Improvise,  reflect,  experiment,  and  revise 
as  part  of  the  creative  process,  evaluating 
each  phase  and  justifying  changes 

1  Establish  a  set  of  specific  aesthetic  criteria 
and  apply  it  to  evaluate  own  work  and  work 
of  others 

1  Evaluate  the  concert  and  the  created  works 
by  comparing  them  to  similar  or  exemplary 
models 

'  Analyze  the  effect  of  one's  own  cultural 
experiences  on  artistic  work 

•  Explain  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  discipline 
needed  to  pursue  an  interest  in  music 


CREATE 


Review ... 

•  The  critica 

•  The  descriptive  passage  or  poem 

•  The  collage 

•  The  musical  performance  of  a 
melody  from  the  concert 

•  The  dance  movement 


